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N THE Corn Belt states 





it is reliably stated that 

the average farm flock 
of poultry numbers nearly 
150, while in the Cotton 
Belt the average is not 
more than 20 or 25 to the 
farm. In the Corn Belt the 
average annual income per 
farm worker is double 
that of the average in the 
Cotton Belt. 

Now there may not be 
any necessary connection 
between these two facts, 
but to us it looks very 
much like there is, and a 
very important connection, 
at that. The truth, we be- 
lieve, is that the greater 
earning power of the 
Northern and Western 
farmer is due to the fact 
he makes every edge cut; 
he cashes in on every op- 
portunity. He uses labor- 
saving machinery; he uses 
more horse power and less 
human labor; and he uses ; 
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FIFTY HENS FOR EVERY SOUTHERN 























cattle, hogs and chickens, 
all his farm will carry, 


A BUNCH OF YOUNGSTERS ON AN OPEN FIELD, OWNED BY C. P. MILLER, RICHMOND, VA. 





to clean up the waste products and put them 


form. 


The Northern and Western farmer long ago learned that a goodly 
flock of hens is the best kind of insurance against store accounts at 


credit prices, and he accordingly makes 
Biddy pay the grocery bill, with some 


to spare. Judging from the few nonde- 
script hens found on a great many Cot- 
ton Belt farms, we have yet to learn 


this lesson, and right now, at the begin- 
ning of 1916, is a splendid time to be 
about it. 


In the first place, let’s understand that the 
lowa or the Missouri farmer doesn’t keep 
a big flock of hens because he has a better 
climate than we for chicken-raising. If any- 
thing, the reverse should betrue. Our win- 
ters are mild, and there is not a farm in the 
South that cannot have something green 
growing every day in the year. 

Nor do we believe it to be due toa lack 
of a market in the South for chickens and 
eggs. We don’t know of a community any- 
where in which these products are not sal- 
able practically every day in the year. They 
are almost as staple as cotton. True, better 


in marketable 


results would come from marketing codperatively and in large lots, 
but chickens and eggs in any quantity can practically always be sold, 
and generally at prices that will afford a profit. 

The carrying of not less than fifty laying hens on every farm in the 
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South is easily possible and would each 
year add many millions of dollars to 
our wealth. A really good hen should 
lay 150 eggs a year; but if we make 
each farm flock of 50 hens average 100 
eggs a year for each hen, we have a 
total of 5,000 eggs, or 416 dozen, worth, 
at an average of 20 cents a dozen, $83.20, 
—an amount amply sufficient to buy 
all the flour, coffee, sugar, salt, etc., 
needed, with some to spare. Of course 
with good management there is no reason 
why this amount might not be materially 
increased. 

Why not let’s make this one of our }} 
1916 slogans: ‘Fifty Hens for Every 
Southern Farm?’’ Such a flock, well 
cared for, will convert waste products || 
into marketable meat and eggs, and will |} 
be a big step forward toward a live- I 
at-home policy and emancipation from }} 
‘‘time-prices.”’ 1] 
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Announcing the $ 
RUMELY 8-16.40. 


HIS new Rumely model has met with instant success 
because it fills all requirements for a small farm 
tractor—and it is built by a company that knows how. 


It is strictly a one-man outfit—tractor and plows are combined in 
one machine, and the control of the entire outfit is from the opera- 
tor’s seat. With the Rumely you plow just the same as witha 
horse gang—the plows are where you can see them and you know 
how the outfit is workingevery minute. Youcan back with your 
plows, make short turns and cut square corners, 


Besides plowing, this tractor will pull your discs, harrows, mowers, 
drills and binders—it will operate your silage cutter, hay baler, corn 
sheller, small separator and feed grinder, In fact, handle all your 
power jobs, draw-bar or belt. When used for other than plowing, 
plows are quickly detached. 


Note These Features 


Control—Fuu control of entire outfit Heavy-Duty Engine—Four - cylin- 
from operator's seat. der, heavy-duty engine—Rumely made. 


Enclosed Gearing — Every gear a 

steel gear and all cut gears excepting Durability—Rigia I-beam frame con- 
bull gear—all gears encased and run- struction, 
ning in oil, including bull gear. 
Roller Bearings — Roller bearings No Extras — Prices are for tractor 
exclusively used throughout, complete with plows. 


‘We make the same design in a three-plow tractor—“12-24.” Price $975.00 cash, 
f.0.b.La Porte. Send for a catalog completely describing this new Rumely model. 


ADV ANCE-RUMELY THRESHER Co. 


LA PORTE (Incorpo: INDIANA 
New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. Dallas. Tex. 
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That Means True Economy! 








HAT triangle trade-mark never appears on steel or 
common iron culverts; you will never find it on ‘‘good 
enough” flume or culvert sections. It is the recognized 

stamp of quality. It means honesty of manufacture and the 
assurance of long-run economy and service that will continue 
long after you have forgotten the price of 


“ARACOicaricon CULVERTS 


Why? Because ARMCO IRON RESISTS RUST. 
It is pure iron of even and uniform texture through 
and through.. It is practically free from the gases 
and impurities that cause steel and ordinary iron 
to rust out in spite of galvanizing. 

Look for that trade-mark on every section 
of Culvert. If it is not there the culvert is 
not the genuine ARMCO (AMERICAN 
INGOT) IRON, and will not give the great- 

est service for the money expended. 





For full information on ‘‘Armco”’ 
Iron Culverts, Flumes, Sheets, Roof- 
ing and Formed Products, write the 
manufacture? in your vicinity, or e 


Armco Iron Culvert 
Mfrs. Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“THE LITTLE FELLOW WITH THE BIG PULL’ 


15 Draw Bar H. P.—35 Belt H, P. 


A medium size tractor that is really making 
good on hundreds offarms. Does the heavy 
work cheaper than horses or steam and can 
also be used economically on light loads. 

You get reliable power at low cost with the cor- 
rectly designed and constructed Sandusky. Straight 
gear drive prevents wear and consequent loss of 
power as also upkeep expense incident to driving 
through bevel gears. i ; 

Sold subject to three day trial, demonstrating on 
your own work its ability to fulfill 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee The Sandusky Tractor to 
handle four 14-inch mold board plows 8 
inches deep where a big team can pull a 
12-inch plow 6 inches deep; to run belt ma- 
chinery up to 32-inch separator; to have one- 
third reserve over drawbar rating, and for one year 
againts defective workmanship.and material. 


Equipped with our own four cylinder, four cycle, 5 x 6% heavy. duty, slow 
speed, vertical motor; 24¢ inch crankshaft; 31 inches of motor bearing surface; 
all four bolt bearings; positive self-contained combination force feed and splash 
oiling systems. Motor set crosswise to frame eliminating objectionable bevel 
gear drive; removable underpan permitting taking up or replacing bearkess, 
connecting rod, rings or entire piston without disturbing any other part o 
tractor. Three speed selective transmission, 2 to 534 miles per hour with direct 
drive on low; three point opring suspension: all steel construction; light weight; 
small overali dimensions and short turning brakes; easily handled; surplus cool- 
ing capacity. 

The Sandusky Tractor, its motor, and transmission were each awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-California Exposition. Also highest award Silver 
a 2 Society for Improvement of Agriculture Exposition, Lancashire, 

ngland. 


Book “Power on the Farm” Free 


Write for a copy of the new 40-page edition covering the latest refined 1916 


Model E, its uses, and _ containing other valuable information ‘Tell us fully 


about your power problems and we'll gladly help you solve them without obli- 


waar The Dauch Mfg. Co. 


132 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 
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ss U Kitselman Quality Fences 
and Bargain Prices have secured for 
us 2 half-million satisfied customers,—made it 
for usto build up the largest Direet-to-the-Farmer 
e ence businessinthe country. We arethe only concern in the world 
selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 
o other manufacturer offersyouthisadvantage. We get the quality you want for 
we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, galvanize it, weave it into a strong, 
stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence and give you money-saving prices by shipping direct 


From Factory to Farmer ELMAN LAWN FENCE 


The following area few of our many bargains CHEAPER THAN WQOD 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. - 

47-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Gents a Rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 

Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 

fence at proportionately low prices. It’s free, Write today. 


Kitseiman Bros. Box 84 Ind. 
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DULDN’T TAKE A MU 
P THiS CULTIVATC 


The Fowler is not just “Another Cultivator”. It’s entirely . 
different from the old tools. It scalps the surface like a 
hoe instead of running deep enough to destroy crop roots. 

Uncle Sam says: “If roots are broken, the plant will produce 
other roots but at the expense of the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining soil moisture a loose soil mulch 
two or three inches thick should be maintained.” 

The Fowler works above crop roots and maintains 
such a perfect 
mpich that eee ra " 
w use i ont OE TNE FOR a 
care whether it rains or ae 
not. By using the Fowler you can 
greatly increase your crop yield with half 
the labor. This is worth owing about. 
The whole story is in our catalog. It’s A 
free. Virite a postal today. ; 








Tom McCullom, Cor- 
inth, Miss., says: “We 
like the Fowler Culti- 
vator fine. Would not 
take a tolerable good 
mule for it.” 








THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 501 Emery St., Harriman, Tenn. | 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
ees rommeeeine Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adwertis- 
t ie 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Dairying With Beef Cattle 


READER says she has 50 cows 

that were bought to ship for 
beef, and she wants to know if it will 
pay to milk these cows and ship the 
cream. She will have to buy feed, 
but corn may be had for 50 cents a 
bushel. 

This is not .a very bright dairy 
prospect, but possibly these cows can 
be made to pay for their feed and the 
labor of feeding and milking them. 
We do not advise this as a safe dairy 
venture, however. It is true, that 
from such a start a good dairy busi- 
ness has been built up, but without 
knowing more of these cows, without 
even seeing them, we cannot advise 
buying feed for them, unless there is 
an extra good market for cream and 
feeds are cheap. If the milk is weigh- 
ed and a butter-fat test made occa- 
sionally, by which the feeding of good 
feed to cows that will not pay for 
it can be avoided, there is a fighting 
chance to win out. As soon as the 
scales and fat or cream test show a 
cow is not paying for her feed she 
should be sold for beef and the mon- 
ey put into another cow. By careful 
work of this sort and the buying of 
the best cows possible, until better 
heifers can be raised, and by raising 
the feed required as soon as possible, 
there may be a satisfactory outcome 
to such a venture if a good cream 
market is available and intelligent 
dairy methods are followed. We 
would not, however, advise milking 
these cows and buying feed for them 
unless it is intended to cull out the 
unprofitable ones quickly, with a 
view to building up a profitable dairy 
herd. 

With corn at 50 cents a bushel and 
cottonseed meal at $35 a ton, we 
would feed them in equal parts, giv- 
ing about one pound of feed for ev- 
ery three pounds of milk given daily. 





Buy Lime According to Its Analysis 


NORTH Carolina reader quotes 

prices on four offerings of burned 
lime and “agricultural lime,’ and 
wants to know which is best for him 
to buy. 


It is, of course, entirely impossible 
for any one to state which he should 
buy without knowing the composi- 
tion or analyses of the materials. We 
have repeatedly stated that “lime” 
materials should be bought on the 
per cent of carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium, or their equivalents 
of oxides. It is useless for our read- 
ers to ask us to pass on the values of 
lime materials unless they give us the 
analysis or composition. When this 
is done and prices delivered at the 
farm stated we are always glad to 
give statement of their comparative 
values. 


Some grades of ground limestone, 
for instance, may contain only about 
80 per cent of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, while another grade may 
contain 96 per cent of carbonates. If 
the first or lower grade was worth 80 
cents at the crusher, the second or 
higher would furnish the material ac- 
tually needed at just as low cost at 
96 cents per ton. In other words, 80 
per cent limestone is only really 
worth, when on the land, five-sixths 
as much as the 96 per cent grade, for 
it requires only five pounds of the 
higher grade to furnish as much use- 
ful material as contained in six 
pounds of the lower grade limestone. 

Again, if the freight rate is $1 a ton, 
it will be the same on both -grades. 
In. the 80 per cent limestone the 
freight will be $1 on 1,600 pounds of 


carbonates, while in the higher, or 96 
per cent grade, the freight charge will 
be $1 on 1,920 pounds of the material 
of actual value. In other words, the 
same freight cost secures 20 per cent, 
or one-fifth more carbonates or use- 
ful material in the higher grade than 
in the lower grade or 80 per cent 
limestone. 

This ought to show anyone that it 
is impossible to state which is the 
cheaper sample to buy, unless the 
composition or analyses of both are 
given. All samples of burned lime, or 
ground limestone, or “agricultural 
lime”, so-called are not of the same 
quality and, therefore, should be 
bought on their analyses and not on 
price per ton alone. 





Better Not to Allow the Calf to Suck 


READER asks: “Does it cause 

the udder and teats of a heifer 
with her first calf to develop better 
if the calf is allowed to suck its 
mother ?” 

For the purposes for which a cow 
is usually kept the udder will proba- 
bly develop much better if-the calf 
be not allowed to suck. To develop 
the udder, the heifer should be milk- 
ed regularly twice a day and the calf 
removed as soon as it has nursed 
once or twice, or within a few hours 
after it is born. This is not only the 
least troublesome way, if the cow is 
to be milked; but it is also better for 
the cow. The abominable practice of 
letting calves continue to nurse fam- 
ily cows, which is so common in the 
South, has absolutely nothing to re- 
commend it, except that the calf may 
do better, unless some little care is 
taken to feed it properly. If the calf 
is removed at once after getting the 
first milk and then taught to drink, 
as is easily done, it is less trouble, 
costs less and the cow does not form 
the bad habits which are almost cer- 
tain to be found when the calf is al- 
lowed to nurse. The average cow 
should be milked twice a day and 
when this is done the best develop- 
ment of the udder is likely to be ob- 
tained. 





A Problem Between Landlord and 


Tenant 
“TF A man rents a house and lot 
with barn and stables by the 


month, at a stipulated price, payable 
each month, with the privileges of 
using same in any legitimate way, and 
rents other lands separately for agri- 
cultural purposes for a stipulated sum 
per acre from the same _ landlord, 
renter owning his own stock, and 
makes stable manure on the first 
premises mentioned, does the manure 
belong to the renter or owner?” 


This is a problem for the lawyer 
rather than the editor; but Willis, in 
his “Farmers’ Manual of Law,” page 
48, says: “Manure made upon a farm 
in the usual course of agriculture is 
land, so that the owner of the soil is 
also the owner of the manure.” 

If the manure had been made on 
the farm where produced there is no 
question but the manure would have 
belonged to the land, and hence to 
the landlord. Neither the landlord nor 
the tenant should have the right to 
remove manure from the land where 
the feeds are grown. If the tenant has 
a lease for only a year or by the 
month, for him to remove the manure 
would be an injustice to the land; 
whereas, if the lease is for a term of 
years it would be unfair to the ten- 
ant, for the landlord to have the right 
to remove the manure from the land 


on which the feeds, from which the 
manure is made, were produced. 

In this case nothing is said as to 
where the feeds were produced, from 
which the manure is made, and since 
this manure is made on a small lot 
where residence and stable are rent- 
ed, and not on the land where the 
feeds were produced, it would seem 
that the manure should, in equity, be- 
long to the tenant. The tenant should 
certainly own the manure on this 
small lot, if the feeds from which it 
is produced were not grown on the 
landlord’s farm lands, or were pur- 
chased by the tenant. While the ma- 
nure made on a farm belongs to the 
land, and hence to the owner of the 
land, it seems clear that when the 
landlord allowed the feeds to be re- 
moved from the farm lands he lost 
his rights in these feeds and hence in 
the manure made from them. The 
fact that the manure was made ona 
town lot which he also owns has no 
bearing on the case. 

The landlord should protect his 
rights in the manure by stipulating 
in the terms of the lease which crops 
or feedstuffs should not be sold or 
removed from the farm. 

We do not regard the small lot on 
which the rented house and farm are 
located as “farm land,” and therefore, 
it does not seem just that manure 
made on this lot, from feeds brought 
on to it by the tenant should belong 
to the landlord. 


Feed for a Milk Cow 
READER wants us to state “the 
best feeds for a milk cow and the 

proportions in which they should be 
fed to get the best results in milk 
and butter?” 

Such a question cannot be answer- 
ed. What might be best for one cow 
would not necessarily be best for 
another, she might not like some of 
them. The best cow the writer ever 
owned would not eat red clover hay. 
It was not a good feed for her, al- 
though it is a most excellent rough- 
age for most dairy cows. 

Again, the best feeds in so far as 
the cow and her production are con- 
cerned may not give the best results, 
because of their high cost. For these 
and other reasons when our readers 
want us to make or suggest a ration 
for dairy cows, or any other live- 
stock, they should state the kind of 
animal; the work the animal is doing, 
kind and quantity; the feeds availa- 
ble, and the prices which they com- 
mand on their markets. 

If cost is not considered, the ration 
suggested will generally be quite dif- 
ferent from what it will be if the cost 
is fully considered, as it should be. 

A good dairyman recently stated 
in the writer’s office that he would 
select the following as the best dairy 
feed, if cost was not considered: Equal 
parts by weight of ground corn and 
oats and wheat bran and _ linseed 
meal. Pound for pound, cottonseed 
meal is probably better than linseed 
meal as a dairy feed. We would rath- 
er have it at the same price. 

In the South, we would suggest as 
a most excellent feed for a milk cow: 
equal parts by weight of ground corn 
and oats and wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal. Of this mixture we would 
suggest that one pound may be given 
for every three or four pounds of 
milk produced per day. 

Tf legume hay is used then the oats 
might be omitted to save cost and 
equal parts of the other three feeds 
used; or if no silage or grass is used 
with the legume hay, then two parts 
of corn might be used to one each of 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal. 

For roughage, all the silage or 
green pasturage the cow will take 
and in addition all the dry legume 
hay she will consume, of the kind she 
likes best. 

At the prices for these grain feeds 





sare 


mentioned on the writer’s local mar- 
ket, we would not use either oats or 
corn, although they are both excel- 
lent dairy feeds—we would at least 
try equal parts of rice bran, wheat 
bran and cottonseed meal and save 
15 to 20 per cent on the cost of a ra- 
tion for a cow giving 25 pounds of 
milk a day. The prices of these 
grains or concentrates on the writ- 
er’s local market are as follows: 


Corn meal 
Oats 


COCO CCH OC COC CROCCO 


$28.00 a ton 


SUED 25-416 FO.N Giese 640.6.0'5 dow 6 Seed 31.50 ¢ 

it ot 5 tla Ee a 21-00 a ton 
Cottonseed MGAl ........ 2000000000 35.00 a ton 
ECG: DEAN Vikas vcscn Filia Aagithn Sea 19.50 a ton 





Silage Questions 


oo are the dimensions of a 
silo required to hold 100 tons 
corn silage? 

_Reference to our “Reference Spe- 
cial” of March 6, 1915, page 4, will 
give our reader complete information 
on dimensions of silos and their ca- 
pacities. According to this table it 
will require a larger silo to hold 100 
tons than is generally estimated, but 
we are convinced our estimates are 
very near what occurs in actual prac- 
tice. The following sizes will hold 
about 100 tons of silage as generally 
put up: 

14 feet in 
15 feet in 
16 feet in 


17 feet in 
18 feet in 


diameter 
diameter 
diameter 
diameter 
diameter 


and 38 
and 34 
and 31 
and 28 high 
and 26 high 

Of course, these are only approxi- 
mations, for the tonnage put into a 
silo will depend on the stage of ma- 
turity of the corn, how finely it is cut, 
how slowly it is filled, how well it is 
packed and several other factors. 

“How many acres of corn will it 
take to make 100 tons of silage, corn 
making 25 bushels of grain per acre?” 

This will depend considerably on 
the variety, the season and the stage 
of maturity when put in the silo. 

It will probably take 16 to 18 acres. 
In certain cases 15 acres may make 
the 100 tons, and in others it may 
take nearly 20 acres. It is quite like- 
ly that some of the larger growing 
varieties of corn, like the Goliad, may 
require the smaller acreage, while 
the varieties with smaller stalks will 
require the larger. On Vand that will 
not make more than 25 bushels- of 
corn to the acre some of the larger 
growing varieties of sorghum, such 
as the so-called Texas Seeded Ribbon 
cane, or the Japanese Honey cane, 
should be used for silage, on account 
of the heavier tonnage made. 

“Is sorghum silage as valuable for 
stock feed as corn silage?” 

Sorghum silage is not as. good as 
corn silage, ton for ton; nor is it at 
all likely that the corn silage from 
the larger growing varieties is as 
good as that from varieties making 
a smaller stalk, or in which the pro- 
portion of corn grain to stalk is larg- 
er. But the difference in the quality 
of the feed is probably more than 
made up by the heavier tonnage pro- 
duced. That is, while sorghum does 
not produce as good silage as corn, 
ton for ton, it probably produces 
more feed, acre for acre, especially 
on lands that will not make more 
than 35 bushels of corn per acre. 

“Will sorghum silage do for work- 
ing mules?” 

Sorghum silage, made from thor- 
oughly matured plants, will make a 
good feed for working mules if not 
over one-third their roughage is from 
this silage and the remainder is from 
good hay. For idle mules a larger 
part of the roughage may be made 
up of silage. When working, at aver- 
age farm work a mule should not 
have daily more than three-fourths 
of a pound to one pound of silage per 
100 pounds weight. Care must al- 
ways be observed in feeding silage to 
horses and mules. Tt must be made 
from well matured crops and be en- 
tirely free of all mold. 


feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 
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high 
high 
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By WV. F. Massey 


What Farmers Want to. Know | 
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James Grape 


‘IT PLANTED this fall a vine of the 

James grape. There are no Mus- 
cadine vines in this section. Will the 
James grape bear without a male 
vine? I have read that the Scupper- 
nong needs a wild vine near it.” 

I have grown the James grape with 
success in a city yard where there 
were no wild vines anywhere near, 
though they were all around in the 
country, and the bees may have help- 
ed mine. But I believe that you can 
grow the James alone with success, 
as its bloom is more perfect than 
Scuppernong. 





Sudan Grass 


**T HAVE some fine bottom land 

that will easily make 50 bushels 
of corn an acre, and am thinking of 
sowing Sudan grass on it. What is 
your idea of the Sudan grass as a hay 
crop?” 

There is no doubt that the land 
mentioned will make a good crop of 
hay from Sudan grass. We sowed a 
little here last year and will sow more 
largely this year. But cut it before it 
entirely heads out, for it gets very 
tough after the heads are out. You 
may be able to get a good second cut- 
ting. 





Green Cotton 


**f AM enclosing a sample of cotton 
What is the name of it? Has it 
any special commercial value? It has 


grown here this year on a few 
stalks.” 
I have had numerous specimens 


sent me of this greenish cotton from 
various sections. It seems to be 
merely a sport from the ordinary 

- cotton, and I do not know that it has 
any special value, or whether it will 
even bring the price of the best white 
cotton. It seems to me that it is 
likely to pass as a stain, 





Cotton Mill Waste 


**T AM sending you a sample of 

waste from a cotton mill two and 
one-half miles from my farm. There 
are tons and tons of this piled out in 
a heap and partly rotten. I am think- 
ing of hauling it for manure, as I can 
buy it for 50 cents a two-horse wagon 
load. What is the value of this 
, waste ?” 

The waste seems to be a mixture of 
cotton linters and trash of various 
sorts. Its manurial analysis could 
only be determined by chemical anal- 
ysis. Its value I should consider very 
small. If it cost nothing but the haul- 
ing it might pay to haul it for bedding 
and for absorbing the liquid manure, 
but at 50 cents a wagon load I would 
consider it dear manure. There is no 
plant food in cotton lint, as it is not 
made from the soil but from the air. 





Lime and Marl 


“NAY LAND needs lime, but “it is 

inconvenient to use it this year 
in much quantity. How will it do to 
sow 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of marl in 
the furrow under cotton and corn be- 
fore planting? Would the marl hurt 
stable manure used at same time in 
the furrow? Will the marl furnish 
any potash?” 

You seem to have the same idea 
that many others have, that lime is a 
direct fertilizer. If your land needs 
lime and you can get a good article of 
shell marl you should spread and har- 
row it in broadcast, even if you can 
only afford to use 1,500 pounds an 
,acre. If you can get the marl you do 
not need to buy lime. Shell marl will 
not furnish any potash. There is a 
marl in New Jersey, the green sand 
marl, which has some potash in it, but 
there is none in the marl in your sec- 

; tion. The marl will not hurt the ma- 


nure in the soil, as any ammonia 
would be absorbed by the soil, but 
lime should never be mixed with ma- 
nure out of the soil. 





Succession Crops 


“(NANT follow early beans with late 

ones, and early peas; that is 
garden peas? Will Brunswick cab- 
bage be as good as any for late cab- 
bage ?” 

It is always best to follow any early 
crop with a later crop of a different 
character. For a time you might plant 
late string beans after early ones, but 
the way to keep up a succession is to 
plant more as soon as the first plant- 
ed are well up. You could not suc- 
cessfully grow late garden peas after 
early ones, for they would come into 
the hottest weather and would not 
amount to much. The Fottler’s Bruns- 
wick cabbage is a good one, and will 
answer for late cabbage if not started 
too early, as it is more of a second 
crop cabbage than a very late one. 


the fall, with a good amount of acid 
phosphate mixed with it. 





Box Lye Worthless as a Fertilizer 


st ILL it pay to rot down pine 

leaves with oak ashes and box 
lye to spread on land for corn or 
peas? Will February and March do 
for setting strawberry plants? Will 
it pay to haul sawdust to put in drill 
for corn or cotton’” 

It will pay you to spread oak ashes 
liberally on the land, and for some 
crops pine straw spread and plowed 
under will help. It is a common prac- 
tice with the sweet potato growers in 
Virginia to cover their land during 
the winter with pine straw and rotten 
trash from the forest to grow the po- 
tatoes, and as they grow them suc- 
cessfully on a very large scale the 
practice is not a bad one, as it 
does add some organic decay to 
the soil. My own opinion is that it 
could be done better, cheaper and in 
a way more beneficial to the land by 
growing crimson clover to turn un- 
der. Box lye, as I have said often in 
these columns, is not potash but caus- 
tic soda, and of no use as a fertilizer. 
February and March are very good 
times to set strawberries, but I pre- 
fer to set them in November. It will 





and goes uncomplainingly on her way. 





HATS OFF TO THE HUMBLE HEN! 





HE good old hen, the modest, the indomitable, the busy hen—she of the red 
comb—to her would I write an apostrophe! 
written of her than of any domestic animal on the farm. 
proportion to her cost and is given less credit than the horse, the cow, the sheep 
or pig. She works harder, gets up earlier, attends to her own business better, 
while less thought is given to her comfort than to any animal onthe farm. She 
picks up what nothing else wants and what no other animal would find. She 
pays in cashable product each day for what she picked up the day before. Her 
contributions to the breakfast table and to the credit side of the grocery bill are 
regularly made, for which she receives scant thanks; yet she sings and cackles 


she gets what she wants by going after it, 
one of man’s best and most neglected friends. 


Fifty hens paying a net profit of $1.50 each save $75 from going on the 
charge account at the store for groceries. 
thousand hens would pay a profit of $1,500, however. 
just about that much added to the net profits of the farm by reason of the fact 
that the care and feed of the flock was purely incidental to the operations of 
the farm, and really represented no additional cost for labor or feed.. 


The cow, the pig and the hen, the indomitable trio that has saved the farm 
to many a homesteader, of these not the least is the humble hen. 
—D. E. Willard, N. P. Ry. Development Agent in Dakota Farmer. 


More paradoxes could be 
She earns more in 


She deserves more than she gets, and 


God bless the humble hen; she is 


It does not follow from this that cne 
The $75 may. mean 








You can sow seed of the Brunswick 
the first of August and make cabbage 
with it. I tried the Houser the past 
summer, but it takes too long a sea- 
son and holds the ground too long. 
My favorite is the Late Flat Dutch. 
The Danish Ball Head is also good. I 
can sow the seed of the Late Flat 
Dutch early in July and make 
good heads by December, and that is 
as early as we should have cabbage 
to keep in winter. 





Fertilizing Strawberries 


HEN is the best time to apply 

fertilizer to strawberry plants? 
What kind and how to apply it? Will 
fertilizer be as good as stable ma- 
nure? Part of my land has had sta- 
ble manure for several years.” 

The best time to fertilize strawber- 
ry plants is as soon as the fruit has 
been picked. Then the rows should be 
well cultivated and cleaned and the 
fertilizer applied all down the middles 
to make a strong growth of crowns 
for the next season’s fruiting. Use 
600 to 800 pounds of good high-grade 
fertilizer, rather stronger in phos- 
phoric acid than nitrogen, and with a 
moderate amount of potash when 
available. Then plant a bed every fall 
and turn under a bed after two crops 
have been taken. Stable manure is 
good, but if the berries are for ship- 
ping the manure tends more to make 
the fruit soft than fertilizer will. For 
home use there is nothing better than 
a mulch of stable manure applied in 


not pay to haul sawdust for corn or 
cotton. It would do more harm than 
good. 





Non-saccharine Sorghums 


ROM South Carolina: “I have 

made such a miserable failure in 
growing corn on account of drouth 
that I wish to try something else. 
How about the non-saccharine sor- 
ghums, such as milo maize and kaffir 
corn? Do you know of successful 
farmers who do not use commercial 
fertilizers? What will take the place 
of them?” 

That any one in South Carolina 
should contemplate giving up the cul- 
tivation of Indian corn seems rather 
odd. Of course occasional dry spells 
do interfere with its production to a 
great extent, but the farmer who 
really farms his land, breaks deep and 
maintains and increases the humus in 
his soil through the growing and us- 
ing of the legume plants, and who 
cultivates his corn shallow and level, 
will be to a great extent independent 
of drouths, while the farmer who 
scratches his land over and fails to 
practice good rotation in which the 
legumes play an important part, and 
who runs a turning plow through his, 
corn, cutting the roots and banking 
the soil up to the rows to dry out, 
will never thrive with corn. The non- 
saccharine sorghums will stand more 
drouth than Indian corn, and of these 
the kaffir corn is probably best. It 
is largely grown in the semi-arid sec- 
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tions of Kansas and Nebraska. 

I know plenty of farmers who grow 
fine crops of wheat and corn and 
clover who have not bought a com- 
plete fertilizer mixture in 30 years. 
They buy acid phosphate liberally 
for the wheat crop, but never use 
fertilizer for the corn, as they always 
have a clover sod to turn for corn, 
and they get all the nitrogen they 
need from the clover and the farm 
manure, while the organic decay and 
an occasional liming releases for 
them ail the potash needed from that 
already in the soil. And no farmer 
on thewpland clay soils of the South 
need ever, buy any fertilizer except 
acid phosphate or some other carrier 
of phosphorus, if he farms right. 





Ginseng Once More 


ROM Mississippi: “Where can I 

get a start in ginseng? Can it be 
grown profitably? What will it cost 
to get a start?” 

In the first place, ginseng will not 
thrive in your climate, and that will 
end it for you. So far as I have not- 
‘ed, the only people who have made 
anything out of ginseng are the men 
who have been selling roots and seed 
for other people to plant. If any one 
has made money out of the cured 
roots, I do not know of them, for the 
Chinese, the only people who buy the 


roots, do not want the cultivated 
ones. A dealer in New York says 
that he has 4,000 pounds on hand 


which he would like to get rid of at 
any price, for only the wild roots sell. 
The tales about the wonderful profits 
in growing ginseng have generally 
been told by those who want to sell 
roots and seed for other people to 
plant. If there was such a great 
profit in the crop these men would 
not sell seed and roots for other peo- 
ple to plant, but would make the 
profit themselves. In the South the 
plant grows only in the mountain 
country. 





Bone Meal 


‘*DLEASE note the enclosed letter 
from a fertilizer manufacturer 
calling attention to raw bone meal 
with a view of substituting it for pot- 
ash. Can this meal in any way take 
the place of potash, or can it be used 
by itself satisfactorily for corn, pea- 
nuts and cotton, or can it be used ina 
home mixture with cottonseed meal, 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate to 
any advantage? Is the phosphoric 
acid and ammonia in the bone worth 
the same as these from. other 
sources?” 
The letter referred to has the fol- 
lowing analysis of raw bone meal: 


Available phosphoric acid ..... 21% per cent 
PVT. ok os 6h ria be ORS O08 S 416 per cent 
Bone phosphate of lime ....... 47 percent 


That is, the article contains the per- 
centages named of phosphoric acid 
and ammonia. The added statement 
of bone phosphate of lime is simply 
superfluous and confusing, for all that 
it can mean is that 47 per cent of 
phosphate of lime from. raw bones 
will carry the beforementioned per- 
centage of phosphoric acid. There is 
no potash in it, and in no way can it 
replace potash. 

But a good article of finely pulver- 
ized raw bone meal is an excellent 
fertilizer. It carries enough ammonia, 
and adding cottonseed meal, nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate would simply 
increase the ammonia and _ phos- 
phoric acid and add a very minute 
amount of potash in the cottonseed 
meal. I am using a very fine article 
of raw bone meal this winter on my 
lettuce crop, and it is giving very fine 
results on it. But I doubt the state- 
ment that the large percentage of 
phosphoric acid is all at once availa- 
ble. The larger part is not so availa- 
ble as that in the acid phosphate. 
Then I think that the immediate good 
effect of the bone meal is due mainly 
to the nitrogen it carries, which is or- 
ganic nitrogen and not ammonia. 
Phosphoric acid from bones is the 
same identieal thing as that from 
rock, and the only difference is avail- 
ability. 
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-Humus or Organic Matter in the Soil 
Article No. 5 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Kaow’”’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 











E HAVE learned that soil con- 

sists of ground up rocks and 

the rotting bodies of plants 
and animals. The material formed 
from the rotting bodies of plants and 
animals in the soil is known as or- 
ganic matter, or matter from living 
things, as distinguished from the in- 
organic matter, from things which 
never lived—the rocks. 

The chemists state that all decay- 
ing organic matter—decaying plants 
and animals—in the soil is not “hu- 
mus.” This, we think, is where the 
chemists show a lack of good judg- 
ment. All other people except the 
chemists call all decaying plants and 
animals in the soil “humus”. More- 
over, it is a short single word and, 
being in general use, should have 
been accepted by the chemist, while 
the particular advanced stage of de- 
cay of plants and animals which they 
call “humus,” should have been given 
another name. 

In fact, the chemists themselves do 
not agree on a clear statement of just 
what they mean by “humus.” As 
nearly as we can understand their 
statements, rapidly decaying plant 
and animal bodies are not “humus.” 
It is only after the rotting process 
has gone on to a considerable extent 
and further decay has become very 
slow that the material becomes the 
“humus” of the chemists. 

Because it is generally so used and 
because we think the term a short 
and good one, we shall in this article 
and all others use the word “humus” 
to designate all decaying organic 
matter, or decaying plant and animal 
matter in the soil. 


How Humus Helps 


UT we must not overlook the fact 

that actively or rapidly decaying 
plant and animal matters in the soil 
play a very different, and a much 
more important part in soil fertility 
than the later and slow stage of de- 
cay. In fact, it is the rapid decay of 
plant and animal matters in the soil 
and the substances produced by this 
rapid decay which give this humus its 
greatest value. No matter how fine- 
ly the rocks may be ground up, rock 
dust alone does not make a fertile 
soil. A soil made from certain kinds 
of rocks might contain, all the ele- 
ments which are necessary in a soil, 
except a sufficient supply of the ele- 
ment nitrogen. All of the plant foods 
that are likely to be deficient in the 
soil, of which we wrote last week, ex- 
cept nitrogen, may be supplied in 
abundance in the ground up rocks. 
That is, phosphorus, potassium and 
calcium may be in the ground up 
rocks in the greatest abundance, but 
unless there is also present liberal 
quantities of decaying plants and an- 
imals in the soil there will not be suf- 
ficient nitrogen for the production of 
large crops. 

Hence, the first service of humus 
which we shall mention is to supply 
nitrogen in a form to feed the plants. 
As to how this change in the humus 
is brought about to supply nitrogen 
so that plants may use it in their 
growth will be discussed in next 
week’s article on nitrogen. But do 
not forget that the very important 
plant food nitrogen is supplied to the 
soil almost entirely by the decay of 
plant and animal bodies. Without de- 
caying plants and animals in the soil 
there will certainly be too small a 
quantity of nitrogen to produce 
crops, unless it be supplied in com- 
mercial fertilizers at a cost at present 
of 20 cents or more per pound. 

But while the nitrogen which is 
best and most economically supplied 
by decaying humus may be supplied 
in commercial fertilizers, there are 
other services performed by humus 
which commercial fertilizers cannot 
perform. 


As we have learned, it is not so 
much a question of the amount of 
plant foods in the soil, for all soils 
have enough for a number of crops; 
but the real question in increasing 
soil fertility is to make the plant 
foods soluble or available for feeding 
the crops. It is in this work that de- 
caying humus performs its second 
great service in making fertile soils. 
All the living matter in plants and 
animals which die and become mixed 
with the soil contain nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. In the decay 
of this matter nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium are set free for feed- 





ing the growing crops; but in this 
decay carbonic acid, nitric acid and 
organic acids are also formed, and 
these act upon the ground-up rocks 
and set free additional supplies of the 
mineral plant foods, phosphorus and 
potassium. In our first lesson we 
learned that the carbonic acid in the 
air and water helped to dissolve the 


we find this same substance, which is 


| Subscribers’ Corner 








Another Jubilee Opportunity 
RIAL subscribers—that is to say, 
those who have had the paper 
sent to them for only ten weeks—will 
be considered as new subscribers in 
our Great Birthday Jubilee Subscrip- 
tion Campaign. 
So accept such subscribers as new, 
They are entitled to use the Jubilee 
Coupons and you will receive a re- 


| ward credit for sending in their sub- 


formed when anything is burned and | 


when anything decays, playing an 
important part in still further dis- 


solving the rock particles and setting | 


(Concluded on page 25, this issue) 
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and Faith 


poet James Whitcomb Riley. 


and many others, 
to them, brief as it is. 


Our “Success Talk’’ next week will 


To 


ily.on your way. 








OUR ‘‘SUCCESS TALK” FOR BOYS 





The Beloved Poet, James Whitcomb Riley, Recommends “a 
Resolute Jaw and a Liking for Poetry,” Along With Cheer, Love 





{This week our Progressive Farmer boys have the privilege of listening to a 
message from a man who is certainly one of the best-loved men in America, the 
We are sorry for the boy who has not had the 
pleasure of reading his poems of childhood and farm life—‘‘'The Raggedy Man,” 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” ‘Ike Walton’s Prayer,” ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” 
The poet’s health has not been good for several years and our 
Progressive Farmer boys, therefore, should appreciate all the more his message 
We haven’t one of Mr. Riley’s pictures, but are printing 
the picture of his birthplace as it appeared in a recent issue of Collier’s Weekly. 
be by ex-Governor Hoard, publisher of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, and the following week by Theodore Roosevelt.] 


The Boys on Southern Farms; 

The good editor, Mr.-Poe, fancies 
some word from me, in honor of the fine 
record the farm boys of the South are 
making, would be welcome to*you, and that 
you would find interest in‘my notion of 
the qualities which will help you win 
success as men or rarmers. 
gest that cheer and love ami faith, 
coupled with a resolute jaw and a lik- 


ing for good poetry, will.help you might~- 


Simply do-your honest best, 
God, with joy, will do the rest. 


Loyally ‘and confidently, 


—— 

















May I sug- 





) .~ | scription exactl i 
rocks to make soil, and here again | E y as though it were 


one from a new subscriber. 





They Are Coming With a Whoop 


beni are coming with a whoop— 
those Jubilee Coupon subscrip- 
tions and Bre’r Rabbit is surely going 
to climb that tree! Every mail is full 
of letters from subscribers who have 
joined the “Every - friend - win-a- 
friend” campaign, and the enthusi- 
asm of our readers is great to see, 
Look at some of these expressions 


from practically every state in the 
South: 


_ From Virginia: ‘We take lots of interest 
in your paper. My wife is constantly quot€ 
ing The Progressive Farmer.”’—Willard Ts 
Clary, White Plains, Va. 

From North Carolina: “I've been taking 
The Progressive Farmer for twenty-seven 
years and it grows better as it grows older, 
May its shadow never grow less,.’”’—dJ. 
Walker, Benaja, N. C. 


From South Carolina: “I just cannot do 
without my paper. Am holding some cotton 
for two years. Have just neglected to send 
check. Let her come. I may have to stop 
some but not The Progressive Farmer bee 
cause it helps me to farm better.’’"—C. ° 
Fogle, Denmark, S, C. 

From Georgia: ‘Dear friend Progressive 
Farmer. I mean ‘friend’ indeed. I love the 
name of the editor and paper. I have been 
a subscriber about twenty-eight years. I am 
taking six papers now—all good ones—but 
I cannot and will not leave out The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It is the cleanest paper 
of any kind that I have ever read and I am 
seventy-two years old. I enclose one new 
subscriber and expect to send others, May 
the blessings of the Lord remain with you, 
is my prayer.’’..D. W. Owens, Alapaha, Ga, 


From Alabama: ‘I like your paper so well 
I don’t want to do without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold.’’—Criss Draper, Summere 
ville, Ala, 


From Tennessee: “I wouldn't be without 
The Progressive Farmer for twice its cost. 
I am a young farmer only 21 years old, and 
I find that your paper is so much help to 
me. I think if every young farmer would 
read it, and try to practice its teachings, our 
country would be in better condition. I used 
one of your farm record books last year and 
intend to this year, I think every farmer 
should keep books.’’—lIrvin Fly, Beech Bluff, 
Tenn. 


From Mississippi: “I have been a@ con- 
stant reader of your paper for ten years, and 
have greatly profited thereby.”—B. B, Payne, 
Winterville, Miss, 


From Arkansas: ‘“‘Three good meals are 
necessary every day that rolls around to the 
working man; that is, if he continues toe 
work. Mental food is just as necessary, if 
this same man is to advance in his business, 
I am out, have been and will be out for 
everything relating to my business—there- 
fore, find money order enclosed for anothr 
year.’’—Duglass Bowen, Luxora, Awk, 


From Louisiana: “When I commenced 
reading The Progressive Farmer I was mak- 
ing 20 bushels of corn to the acre and with 
its assistance on the same land, last year, I 
made an average of 53 bushels to the acre 
and other crops in proportion.’”—J. E. Pet- 
ers, Pollock, La. 


From Texas: ‘Having read closely (the 
reading matter was so good) all of your is- 
sue just received, I consider it wonderful 
that you can publish so good a paper for $1 
per year. Editorials and contributed matter 
all of the very best for the farmer, and I am 
‘some farmer’ myself.’’-—W, A. Collier, Cole- 
man, Texas, 

A Woman’s View: “Every page of The 
Progressive Farmer is read, enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. I am especially glad of what Mrs. 
Hutt’s ‘Wide-awake Girls Learn Good House- 
keeping’ articles promise, They will meet 
what seems to me the greatest need of us 
country women today—knowledge of food 
values, better ways of cooking, and why; 
better housekeeping—briefly just what she 
has outlined. We married girls are grateful 
too.’”—Mrs, Ola J. Goodman. 


Hurry Them In 


F YOU haven’t sent in your club 

of Jubilee Coupon subscribers yet, 
see your friends, send in your list and 
join the big army of workers. Point 
out the merits of the paper and tell 
everybody that they must be satis- 
fied or we will refund their money. 

They can’t lose, and you won’t miss 
a subscription if you take pains to 
tell them the whole story with our 
great never-can-happen-again propo- 
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MAKING THE POULTRY PAY 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 











$226 FROM FIFTY HENS 





Read Mrs. Wooten’s Experience and 
Then Duplicate It On Your Own 
Farm—First Prize Letter 


HAVE been raising Single Comb 

Rhode Island Reds for about ten 
_years, and have found them well 
suited to the conditions on the aver- 
age farm. It has been my purpose 
every year in selecting breeding stock 
for the next year to keep the best 
birds in form and color, and I have 
also selected the pullets which prom- 
ised to be good layers. In this way 
the average yearly egg production per 
hen has been greatly increased, while 
at the same time my flock has been 
given a more nearly uniform color. 

I have kept an account of poultry 
and egg sales and expense for several 
years, and have found this of great 
help in determining whether poultry 
keeping is profitable. Below I am giv- 
ing a summary of my account for last 
year. While it is not large, I thought 
it might be of interest to some of 
The Progressive Farmer readers who 
keep a flock of chickens. 

January 1, 1915, I had 50 hens, but 
in the spring 25 were sold, reducing 
the number in order that the young 
chickens might have more room. By 
the middle of October I had 60 pul- 
lets which were beginning to lay, and 
these with the 25 hens kept all sum- 
mer only brought the average num- 
ber kept for the whole year up to 50. 
From these hens there were sold 484 
dozen eggs at an average price of 23.8 
cents per dozen. Twenty-two hens 
were set on 15 eggs each, making 330 
eggs set. Of this number 311 hatched 
or nearly 94 per cent, and 305 chick- 
ens were raised. There were always 
two or more hens set at the same 
time, so that when the chickens were 
hatched 25 or 30 could be put with 
one hen, saving trouble in caring for 
them. 

Counting the eggs set and used to- 
gether with those sold, the average 
number of eggs per hen for the year 
was 130. 

The cost of feed was not great, for 
most of the grain used was screen- 
ings and corn which had been shat- 
tered off the ear. in shredding and 
husking. This waste corn consisted 
largely of the light grains and had 
considerable trash in it, which gave it 
a low feeding value for stock and 
made it practically unsalable at any 
price. The hens were allowed free 
range around the barns and in a 
four-acre clover lot, and had access 
to water at all times. Some market- 
able grain was used in feeding the 
young chickens, the corn being 
cracked and fed as grits. 

The screenings and shattered corn 
were not counted in the expense ac- 
count as they had no market value. 
All the grain was raised on the farm, 
and the only cash outlay was for two 
bags oyster shells and two bags bran. 
The bran was used in making a warm 
mash which was fed at night, a small 
amount of cottonseed meal being 
mixed with the bran. 

The chickens and eggs were sold 
on the local market with the excep- 
tion of four coops of young chickens 
which were shipped early in the sea- 
son and of breeding stock. Follow- 
ing is an itemized statement of sales 
and expenses: 


484 dozen eggs @ 23.8c.........c000% $105.26 
36 hens, 218 pounds, @ 10.2c........ 23.32 
226 young chickens, 370 pounds, @ 18c 
29 sold as breeding stock 





0 eA rer Sree ere 2 ere er $256.76 
Expenses— 
2 bags oyster shells @ 90c.. 
2 bags bran @ $1.70 
Cottonseed meal .... 
13 bushels wheat @ $1. 
5 bushels corn @ $1... 
BS Buenels Onts @ GOc.....ccccoee 8 






Profit 


MRS. W. C. WOOTEN. 
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DEVELOPING A FARM FLOCK 





$5 a Year Net From Each Hen Is Big 
Money, But Mrs. Dickinson Does It 
and Tells How—Second Prize Letter 


EVERAL years .zo0 I started out 

with a small flock of utility Buff 
Orpingtons—good birds, but not of 
very uniform type; and in breeding 
them somewhat truer to standard, I 
determined to see how much they 
could be developed along other lines. 
When I first began keeping account 
of the income from the hens, which 
was about five years ago, I found that 
I cleared, in that year, $1.92 for each 
bird. The next year, by increased ad- 
vertising, I built the average up to 
$3; the year following, it was about 
$3.25, the next year $4, and for 1915 it 
was a fraction under $5—or exactly 


best breeding I could afford, buying 
in every instance birds from prize- 
winning ancestors of good egg re- 
cords. I culled my flock sharply, ev- 
ery season eliminating those lacking 
in type, as well as such hens as had 
shown themselves poor producers. 
The successful breeding of chickens, 
as well as all other stock, hinges on 
the matter of individuality—I found 
that some hens were content with a 
few settings of eggs laid during the 
spring and summer, while others laid 
practically all the time. One two- 
year-old hen laid so steadily that I 
kept account of her eggs for six 
months, and found that she laid in 
that time exactly 125 eggs. There- 
fore, I retained her in the flock for 
several years longer, and I have de- 
scendents of hers that I feel sure 
could equal her record. Two years 
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A COLGNY HOUSE FOR 100 CHICKENS 


$249.33 for the flock of 50 hens. This 
represents the cash income—the eggs 
and chickens used for the table, to- 
gether with about $40 worth of 
young stock left over for sale this 
month, fully covering all feed and op- 
erating expenses. In addition, during 
the year I gave away several compli- 
mentary settings of eggs and two val- 
uable cockerels, 4 

I began to improve my flock by ad- 
ding each season cockerels of the 


ago the average egg yield for each 
hen was 131—I had no incubator, and 
used the hens exclusively for haich- 
ing and rearing the broods. The next 
year, as I hatched more chickens, the 
yield was a little less—129 everage. 
Last season, however, I used an incu- 
bator for part of the season, with the 
gratifying result that the egg average 
climbed to a fraction over 150 per 
hen. This season I expect to use the 
incubator almost exclusively, and am 





after a little experience. 
dirty eggs. 
and shape. 


will lay the same colored eggs. 


take the market price. 





HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE AN EGG 
SELLING ASSOCIATION 


Tis preliminary requirements for the organization and success- 





ful operation of an egg-selling association are: 
1. A codperative spirit among the people. 

2. Willingness to labor and wait for results. 

3. Enough hens to permit the shipment of at least one case of 
30 dozen eggs per week in the winter season and a case of 30 dozen 
every three or four days during the summer season. 

Having these requirements, the community may with safety and 
assurance of success organize by electing a president and a secretary, 
and adopting a few simple rules by which they are to be governed. 

The organization thus perfected needs a few lessons in selecting 
and grading eggs for fancy trade. This is simple and can be learned 
Cull out all small and extra large and all 
Nothing should be shipped except eggs uniform in size 


The Southern markets have not yet become critical as to the color 
of the shell, but eggs look very much better when all white ones are 
in one end of the case and all brown ones in the other end. 
be still better for the association to adopt one breed of chickens that 


Next a market is to be found. All new organizations starting in 
spring or summer when eggs are plentiful wi!l do well to ship to some 
hotel, restaurant, or commission house during the first summer, and 
It is easier to make yearly contracts at 25 
cents or 30 cents per dozen during the winter if the association has 
established confidence in its ability to furnish fresh eggs and plenty 
of them during the scarce season. 

Each member is to be furnished with a Bingo egg stamp and ink 
pad, and must stamp each egg on the large end so that his eggs can 
be identified should any bad eggs get into the shipment. 

It is necessary to remove all male birds from the hens during hot 
weather in order to procure infertile eggs. These infertile eggs will 
keep longer and are better table eggs than the fertile ones.—E. P 
Clayton, Agricultural College, Mississippi. 


It will 








hoping for a still better yearly re- 
cord in consequence. 

I sell principally eggs for hatching 
and young stock for breeding pur- 
poses, and have calls for more than I 
can supply. Only the surplus eggs 
and off-type cockerels are sold on 
the local markets. I advertise in only 
one paper besides The Progressive 
F rmer, but through these two sell 
my yearly output. 

With regard to treatment, my flock 
is well cared for, but feeding and 
housing are done as economically as 
possible. My aim is to reduce the 
cost of maintenance by using as many 
waste farm products as possible, and 
shattered and broken grain—wheat, 
oats and corn—peas, beans, together 
with culled vegetables and _ fruit 
waste, are fed largely, while I depend 
principally upon skim milk, sweet 
and sour, as a source of protein. They 
also have blood and scraps saved 
from butchering. However, I never 
court disaster by feeding them moldy 
grain or spoiled feed of any kind. The 
flock has the advantage of nearby 
clover and alfalfa fields, and some 
years of oats and wheat, while in the 
winter they are allowed the range of 
a large garden sowed with mustard 
and turnips for their benefit. We buy 
a small quantity of green cut bone 
in the course of a year, usually dur- 
ing moulting time, and I never miss 
selling eggs a month in the year. I 
also use about 25 pounds of Swift’s 
beef meal, adding this once or twice 
a week to the wet mashes of vegeta- 
bles, bran or shipstuff. 

The houses are cleaned frequently, 
and kept free from insect pests by 
spraying with whitewash, in which is 
put a small quantity of crude petrol- 
eum or Kreso dip. For this purpose 
I use a little sprayer, made for the 
purpose, which cost me, I think, $1.85, 
and is one of the best investments I 
ever made. Nest materials are chang- 
ed frequently, and boxes are painted 
inside and out at least once a season 
with the petroleum, which is applied 
with an old paint brush. In the dust- 
ing places I keep dry wood ashes, 
with occasionally a sprinkle of insect 
powder, and the hens keep themselves 
free of body vermin. 

MRS. W. D. DICKINSON. 


USES “BERRY’S BEST” BRAND 








QF BRAINS 
It’s Not Fair to Make the Chickens 
Do All the Thinking, Says Mr. 


Berry—Third Prize Letter 
“T UCK with chickens” is just an- 
other name for work with us. 
Once there was a time when our chick- 
ens had to do all the work. That 
didn’t work—for us. Now, we work 
and they work. This works fine. 

Don’t get scared because I’ve hitch- 
ed chickens and work together. It 
isn’t as bad as it sounds, and, remem- 
ber, our chickens work, too. Neither 
is our work altogether the heavy la- 
bor kind. The important part is head 
work. There has to be some brains 
used, on one side or other, when a 
farmer succeeds with chickens. Oth- 
ers can put this burden on their chick- 
ens if they wish, but at our place we 
use the Berry’s Best brand of brains. 

How do we make chickens work, 
you ask? Simply this—they have to 
scratch and hustle for their grub 
here. No work, no eats; no eats, no 
eggs: no eggs—another chicken in 
the pot. No idlers need apply at our 
hen house. Our chicks, therefore, dig 
deep in the litter for their breakfast, 
and no union rules are observed in 
going after the rest of their daily 
grub. 

In the fall we plant a patch of oats 
or wheat, with clover or alfalfa mix- 
ed in, and pretend the chickens are 
not wanted there. The more we 
shoo ’em out, the more determined 
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they are td have it. After a while we 
make believe we’ve given up, and lo, 
the flock gets green feed all winter 
and harvests grain next summer. 
When we think they don’t get enough 
on their free range, we scatter grains 
among the winter leaves (we’ve plen- 
ty of trees about), and again the 
chickens do a surprising lot of work 
digging out the hidden goodies. 


This making chickens work for 
their living keeps them _ healthy, 


we believe. We’ve raised hundreds of 
chickens here in the Ozarks, yet 
never had a case of roup or any other 
of the usual poultry diseases on the 
place. 

Now I’m not going to list the varie- 
ties of labor we do for our chickens, 
but Pll say this much. We keep their 
quarters clean, disinfect regularly, 
and raise all our own chicken feed. 
Our fowls live at home. They get no 
fancy mashes of mill feeds, nor pack- 
ing house products. These are too ex- 
pensive for the ordinary farm flock. 
Neither do we use those alleged poul- 
try foods and wonderful egg tonics. 

Our layers get plenty of skimmed 
milk, and a mixture of grains consist- 
ing of Kaffir corn, sunflower seed, 
cowpeas, wheat, peanuts, oats and 
buckwheat. No corn is fed, save to 
fatten fowls. 

Where’s that head work, some one 
inquires? Well, in addition to fixing 
the right balanced ration, depending 
upon whether eggs or meat is wanted, 
here’s part of it. When we first be- 
gan with chickens we lacked the 
wherewithal to get a flock of pure- 
bred Barred Rocks, which, being a 
dual purpose fowl, were what we 
wanted. So we compromised by get- 
ting a pure-bred cockerel to mate 
with the scrub hens we had. These 
averaged three pounds apiece. By se- 
lecting the best chicks each year and 
getting a new male bird, we have in- 
creased the size of the fowls until 
this winter our pullets average five 
pounds apiece. And they are so close- 
ly marked after their Barred Rock 
fathers, that only a fancier can tell 
they're not pure-breds. 

We also want winter eggs, for they 
get the money here. The first winter 
our entire flock (it was only 30 hens 
then) laid just exactly 23 eggs from 
October 1 to February 1. But we saved 
eggs from those hens that laid the 23, 
and the hatches that followed formed 
the foundation of our present flocks. 

Each year the best winter layers 
were picked out for breeders. At the 
present time we have, in addition to 
fowls that look like pure-breds, a 
flock that really lays eggs in winter. 
For illustration, last month (Decem- 
ber, 1915) our best pen of 10 hens laid 
133 eggs. They'll set a still higher 
record for January, if they keep up 
their present gait. 

That difference of 23 eggs from 30 
hens in four months and 133 eggs 
from 10 hens in four weeks is one of 
the credits we give head work. 

But please don’t take this as brag- 
ging. It’s intended only as an illus- 
tration of methods, not results, for as 
to the latter, we’re not yet satisfied, 
but expect to go ahead improving un- 
til something really worth while is 
accomplished. 

Before the editor cries enough, I’d 


like to add that we have no high-’ 
toned equipment, use no incubators, 
and never keep a hen after her second 
winter unless she’s an exceptionally 
good layer. We keep chickens exclu- 
sively because we can sell their pro- 


ducts every month in the year. That 
chicken money, though small at times, 
is most always enough to keep us 
from making a store bill, a thing with 
which we once experimented, but 
never again. ROBERT M. BERRY. 














FEEDING COTTONSEED MEAL TO POULTRY 


Mr. Morrison Reports Many Instances Where Excellent Results 


Have Been Obtained — Meal 


a Cheap Source of Protein 





By J. K. Morrison 


COUNTY farmadviserina Mis- 

souricountytold mea good story 

of the use of cottonseed meal 
by a number of farmers of his county. 
He asked one farmer to join the 
county farm bureau. The farmer re- 
plied that he doubted if he would ever 
receive any benefit from the organi- 
zation. The reply to this statement 
was that if he did not get any help 
during the year that he would not be 
asked to pay the dues. The farmer 
accepted this offer, and in a few days 
met the farm adviser. Says he, “Look 
here, those 25 pure-bred White Rock 
hens are not laying an egg; what can 
I do to make those hens lay at this 
time, when eggs are high?” 

The answer was, “Try the mash 
that I have found successful: 2 pounds 
corn meal, 2 pounds bran, 2 pounds 
shorts, and 1% pounds cottonseed 
meal. This mash was taken from the 
Mississippi Experiment Station bulle- 


of protein and furnishes material that 
forms the albumen. Give mineral 
matter and the hen has sufficient 
material to manufacture an egg. If 
she is the laying type she will pro- 
duce eggs if fed a balanced ration. 

The same county adviser tells of 
another case where 100 Leghorns 
were being fed at a cost of 30 cents 
per day and laying very few eggs. He 
advised this ration, and in a short 
while they began laying as high as 35 
eggs per day during the winter. He 
states that as many as 25 farmers 
have reported their results from the 
use of cottonseed meal, and that not 
one had reported unfavorably. 

It is a well known fact that the 
South has the cheapest form of pro- 
tein in the world in cottonseed meal. 
Few farmers are going to buy beef 
scrap at $3 to $3.50 per sack to feed 
hens to selleggs on the Southern mar- 
kets where prices are low. There is 























A PEN OF PRIZE WINNING WHITE ORPINGTONS OWNED BY FRED CROW, TENN. 


tin on cottonseed meal for laying 
hens.” 

A few days later that farmer drop- 
ped into the office and said that he 
wanted to pay his dues, as he had re- 
ceived enough benefit to justify its 
payment. In just a few days after 
giving this mash the hens were shell- 
ing out eggs to the tune of 18 per 
day. He had been feeding a gallon of 
corn per day. The new feed cost him 
no more, but the difference was that 
he began giving the hens a balanced 
ration. 

Many farmers laugh when you tell 
of a feed that produces eggs so quick- 
ly. Corn, which is rich in carbohy- 
drates, makes the yolk of the egg; 
cottonseed meal has a large amount 


no doubt but that the rations that are 
advocated by our Eastern and West- 
ern experiment stations are more pal- 
atable to the birds, and the fact that 
they will eat some more of the feed 
causes some difference in egg produc- 
tion. Many of these rations contain 
as many as a dozen different kinds of 
feed. They are rations that are made 
for the specialist. The farmer of the 
South needs to produce eggs from 
home grown feeds. 


Results From the Rhode Island Station 
eae recent bulletin published by 


the ‘Rhode Island Station gives as 
their final conclusion that there is no 
toxic effect in cottonseed meal as far 
as poultry is concerned. They found 
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that there was some difference in the 
amount of feed consumed when cot- 
tonseed meal was the chief source of 
protein, but when the same amount of 
protein was consumed that the rate 
of growth was the same. The Rhode 
Island Station has had this work in 
progress for several years, and their 
results are given out after very care- 
ful investigation. 

The chief difference between cot- 
tonseed meal and beef scrap is that 
the hens do not relish the cottonseed 
meal mash quite so much as the beef 
scrap mash, and when they are kept 
in confinement they tire on it to some 
extent and do not eat as much as they 
do of the beef scrap ration. Hens 
that are given the run of the farm 
will thrive and lay eggs and will eat 
plenty of the feed for egg production. 

We have been feeding one pen of 
hens on the following ration: 15 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 12 pounds 
of corn meal, 15 pounds of bran, 8 
pounds of bone meal. The bone meal 
adds to the palatability of the mash, 
but can be omitted when fowls have 
range. One hen eating this dry mash 
with a regular grain ration laid 130 
eggs in six months. Another laid 111 
in the same period. If a quart of 
grain per day is given we found that 
the birds will eat about the same 
amount of mash as grain. 

We used 42 pounds of corn and 8 
pounds of wheat for the scratch ra- 
tion. This grain is fed in litter, about 
a quart to 20 hens. The wheat can be 
omitted. This is what is called a bal- 
anced ration, having 1 part of protein 
to 4.5 parts of carbohydrates, which is 
the ratio for laying hens. By using 
the ground bone this mash is an ex- 
cellent growing feed for the young 
stock. 

The ration given is for winter use. If 
your fowls have the range during the 
summer the cottonseed meal can be 
reduced to one half the amount given 
in the formula. This mash can be fed 
dry in hoppers and the birds allowed 
access to it during the afternoon, or 
it can be fed moist. Milk is the best 
thing to use. A mash should be mere- 
ly moistened and not made sloppy. 

Mr. Hare, of the South Carolina 
Station, is advising the use of cotton- 
seed meal, and has sent out a circular 
giving several rations and states that 
he has had many good reports. In re- 
ports made last winter, advising some- 
thing to take the place of high-priced 
wheat, several stations gave rations 
in which cottonseed meal was advis- 
ed. We have had considerable experi- 
ence in the use of cottonseed meal, 
and we feel no hesitancy in advising 
its use on Southern farms. 

No ration will make non-layers lay, 
and many flocks would not lay it mat- 
ters not what they are fed, for they 
are not born to lay out of the regu- 
lar season in which birds lay in order 
to reproduce themselves. We do not 
give these rations with the idea that 
all who feed it will get winter eggs. 
This will depend on the kind of stock 
kept. 





‘NOTWITHSTANDING 
Teacher: “Johnnie, give me a sentence to 
illustrate the use of the word ‘notwith- 
standing’.” 
Johnnie (promptly): “The boy wore out 
the seat of his pants not with standing,’’— 
Exchange. 
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Make Good 
Your Big 


Opportunities 


with Poultry 


High market prices for poultry and 
eggs— big grain crops producing 
cheap poultry foods—plentiful money and 
busy factories everywhere—all make big 
opportunities for poultry raisers. Now 
is the time to start with 


Cyphers-Built Incubators 


Low in cost— sure in results—three styles les 
—eight sizes. Also complete line of Hov 
Brooders. Write today and start hatches early: 
Big Catalog FREE—Write ‘Today 
168 pages showing 100 different 

~ a tor ook, Pot men. Also 

ask for b ‘Poultry Foods 

and Feeding 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Factory and Home Office 
Dept. 157 
Buffalo, MN. Y. 


Three Styles 
Eight Sizes 


$12 to $40 


Mitt a @er— aS 
Gallon 


X-Ray completely 
hatches on one 
gallon of oil—just 
one filling. Fill the 
X-Ray tank with one 
gallon,light the lamp 
and you are through 
filling lamps. No cold corners, no overheated 

sides—X-Ray automatic trip regulates the flame. 


&> X-Ray Incubators 
D> 
and Brooders 

Lamp is directly underneath — heat carried by 

X-Ray Duplex Heater to all corners. Perfect 

hatches, vigorous shicks the result. X-Ray per- 
fectly level egg tray; X- auto- 
a Ve Cosat ——, and 

y_ hinge lass paneled to 

are a few of f the x- Ray Fifteen 
Special Features. 


: 
Express Pv paid 
We opr y express to practically 
. ts—don’t be delayed by 
low freight. Free book No. 
of inestimable value 
to ag od Ty el — tells all 
about X en a and 
Brooders. nd for 


The X-Ray <a Co. 
Dept. 21 Des Moines, Iowa 








Belle City 
Incubators and Brooders 


“In 25 World’s Greatest Matches 
Belle City Won With Perfect Hatches’: 


402,000 in use. Get the whole 
wonderful story told by the champion: 
ship winners themselves in my big 


te. cy Free Book, “‘Hatching Facts” 
On Practical Poultry Raising 
With book comes full description and {llus- 
tration of my incubator and brooder in actual 
colors—the kind used by U. S. Government 
and leading Agricultural Colleges— 
My Ten-Year Money-Back Guaranty 
My Low Price— 
Same As Last Year 
All facts, proofs,particu- 
lars— 100” Photographs of 
prize-winning hatches— 
Also my Seance 
ers 
Conditions easy * re- 


6 o2- 
ceive biggest pa’ ot My 1-8-8 


Months’ Home 


another $50, many from 
$45down Writemetoday. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101 » Racine, Wis. 
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| studying. 
| For example, the first year I 
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| litter. 





Your Name 
on a Postal 


9 _ or 
Book ePRE 


Shows aa Prairie rie State im in 
cubators 

chicks that aan ye Game 
chapter on Poul Diseases, also 
one on hatching and rearing 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 





| elassware, but bought grit is 


| grit. 


How We Get Winter Eggs 








SUGGESTIONS FOR GETTING WIN- 
TER EGGS 


Study These and Apply Them, and 
There Will Always Be Something 
in the Egg Basket 


O MANY people have asked me 
for my method c getting winter 
eggs that | am going to ask The 

Progressive Farmer to print this, if it 

has room. It is a method that has 

brought me satisfactory results. 
I—Study the Business 

ET the best magazines, 

and books on poultry, and study 
them. You can’t raise chickens with- 
out studying any more than a physi- 
cian can practice medicine without 
It is fatal to the patients. 
raised 
chickens I knew nothing about them. 
I had 33 hens, That winter I got an 
egg or two a day. Then I studied 
some poultry literature, ate the eight 
worst layers, and with the remaining 
22 hens got 12 to 15 eggs a day during 
the second winter. 

IIl—Feed a 

EED your hens. Give them enough 

feed, and give them the right kinds. 
Most hens in the South are half fed. 
Eggs are made out of feed. A hen 
uses her first feed to build up her 
body and keep it in good condition. 
She uses the surplus—and the surplus 
only—for eggs. If you give enough 
only to build up her body, what will 
make eggs? Most hens in the South 
don’t get enough even to build up 
their bodies. 

The feeds must be the right kind. 
A hen stuffed on the wrong sorts will 
not lay. There are two chief classes 
of foods; those that make heat and 
fat (carbohydrates), and those that 
make blood and muscle (protein). An 
egg is made of the latter sort. There- 
alone will not make eggs. 
I feed wheat and corn, a mash of 
wheat bran, corn meal, beef scrap, 
Always have 
green feed—wheat, rye, oats, clover, 
something growing green all winter. 
Have plenty of it. I consider this the 
most necessary feed. 

Il1I—Give Your Hens Comfortable 

Houses 


bulletins 


F THERE are cracks, nail roofing 

paper about three of the sides. 
Leave no cracks. You can leave the 
south side entirely open. Don’t set 
your roost poles up in the sky. Low- 
er them, and put a false roof close to 
the poles, so the heat will stay about 
the hens. If you are building houses, 
build them low. A hen isn’t six feet 
tall. You waste lumber. I built 
houses 6 feet at highest point, 4% 
where hens roosted. Have houses 
always dry, with plenty of scratching 
Throw feed in the litter and 
make the hens scratch. Jt keeps them 
warm. Cold hens don’t lay. 

I1V—Keep Things Clean 

EEP your hens 

houses clean. _I 
houses once a week, use kerosene and 
whitewash to get rid of mites, and 
use lice powders and vaseline (some- 
times kerosene cautiously) to get rid 
of lice. Mites and lice are totally dif- 
ferent things. Good poultrymen never 
have mites. They are caused by filth. 
Lice live on the hens. Always have 
dry earth or ashes for the hens to 
wallow in. This is a hen’s way of 
taking a bath. 

V—Furnish Shells or Grit 

IVE your poultry 

oyster shell 
gravel, broken 
glassware or 
be used. I 


keep the 
out 


clean; 


mean clean 


plenty of grit, 
and charcoal, sharp 
up crockery and 
bought grit, may all 
beat up crockery and 
better 
hen’s 
had any 


sometimes the 
crop. However, I 
trouble You must give plenty of 
Give too much, hens will take 
what they need. No use to give feed 
and furnish nothing for grinding it. 
Feed limestone in some form—oyster 


cuts 
never 


as glass 


shell, old plaster, crushed lime rock, 
etc. An egg shell is made of lime. A 
hen can’t make it from nothing. Feed 
charcoal to keep the system healthy. 
I usually kept wood ashes for them to 
wallow in, and enough charcoal was 
scattered through the ashes. 
Vil—Keep Pure-breds If Possible 


OTS of scrubs lay well, but the 

pure-breds are surer. Then eggs 
of uniform color and size bring bet- 
ter prices. I cannot see why anyone 
prefers hens of all sizes and shapes to 
those of uniform appearance. And 
the pretty ones are no harder to 
raise. 
VIII—Give Your Hens Persistent and 

Careful Attention 


F YOU do not do this you will get 

no eggs. Every one of the above 
points must receive attention. Give 
the hens warm water on freezing 
mornings. Don't let them out of their 
houses in snowy weather. Have the 
litter deep and clean and put lots of 
grain in it for them to scratch for. 
Leaves do well for litter. Oats and 
wheat in the sheaf are nice to throw 
to the fowls. 

IX—Behead the Non-layers 


FTER you have done every one of 
the above things carefully, then if 
some of your hens refuse to lay, cut 





NINE RULES FOR GETTING 
WINTER EGGS 


EEP more pure-bred hens of a 
good laying strain. 

2. Keep one breed, the best you 
can get. 

3. Select your breeding eggs 
from the best layers. 

4. Select the large, uniform 
eggs of even shapes and color. 

5. Hatch your pullets in Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 

6. Provide good feed and hous- 
ing. 

7. Feed a variety of grains, 
corn, oats, wheat, sunflower seed. 

8. Feed a bran mash of éorn 
meal, wheat bran, cottonseed meal, 
or beef scrap. 

9. Keep a good scratch of straw 
to feed all grain in to induce ex- 
ercise.—E. P. Clayton. 











their heads off. They are not worth 
keeping. But be sure you do every 
one of the other things first. Give 
the hens a fair chance. 


MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 





Hatch at the Right Time to Get Win- 
ter Layers 
OOD fresh eggs in winter sell for 
nearly twice summer prices. To 
get them requires good attention in 
regard to hatching and rearing the 
young pullets for fall and winter lay- 
ing. The pullets must be hatched out 
in March and April in order to ma- 
ture in time for a good fall and winter 
layer. 
We use 
hatching, 


do our 
State 


incubators to 
and Prairie 
hovers to raise the chicks. We place 
60 chicks under each. hover, which 
has been previously heated to 98 de- 
grees. After the chicks are about 50 
hours old water, fine sharp grit anda 
light feed of cracked wheat are given. 
As soon as the chicks learn to scratch 
all of the cracked wheat is thrown in 
fine straw so the little fellows must 
work for their feed, except the mix- 
ture of bran and- beef scrap. I mix 5 
parts of bran and middlings to 1 part 
of beef meal and keep in hoppers be- 
fore the chicks at all times after they 
are over 10 days old. 
Our dry mash for the 
and hens is as follows: 


two 
360-ege, 


laying pullets 


3 ground corn, 
3 parts ground wheat, 
3 parts ground oats, 
part 85 per cent beef meal, 
1 part cottonseed meal, 


We keep this mixture before the 
fowls where they can eat when they 


parts 





please. Besides this dry mash crack- 
ed corn and whole wheat, equal parts, 
are given for the morning feed. At 
noon, cut clover or some other green 
feed is fed, and at night all the whole 
corn that they will eat up clean. 

We raise on our farm all of the 
corn, wheat, oats, peas and green 
feed, such as clovers, rape, sweet po- 
tatoes, turnips, beets, etc—to feed our 
flock of over 400 Single Comb White 
Leghorn chickens. Therefore, we 
have no feed to buy except beef meal 
and oyster shells. 

We own a gasoline engine, and be- 
sides sawing wood and _ threshing 
peas, we grind all of the feed for the 
chickens. Fresh spring water is 
pumped to the watering troughs by a 
hydraulic ram. 


HOWARD L. RHYNE 





Filling the Egg Basket When Eggs 
Are High 


URING the winter months when 

eggs are the highest, most of the 
hens in the country are taking a va- 
cation. Of course no one should ex- 
pect hens to lay while they are 
moulting, but after this ordeal is over 
there is no reason why they should 
not lay fairly well during the winter 
if they have a warm house and are 
properly and punctually fed. Last 
winter my flock of hens and pullets 
(White Wyandottes) laid as many 
eggs during December, January, and 
February as they did in the next 
three months, and eggs at 40 and 45 
cents a dozen soon runs into money. 

This is the ration I fed my fowls: 
For twenty pounds of feed: 

10 pounds corn, 

1 pound alfalfa meal, 

1% pound flour middlings, 
2 pounds barley, 

5 pounds corn meal, 

11, pounds beef scrap, 

I fed them all of this they would 
eat up clean at noon and at five 
o'clock, p. m. For breakfast I gave 
them two quarts of whole or cracked 
wheat (for four dozen hens) scatter- 
ed in straw, which forced them to 
take a good deal of vigorous exercise 
to get the grain. CLARA KELLEY. 





NO “FRILLS” 
Just a Statement About Food 


Sometimes a good, healthy commer- 
cial traveler suffers from poorly se- 
lected food and is lucky if he learns 
that Grape-Nuts food will put him 
right. 

A Cincinnati traveler writes : “About 
a year ago my stomach got in a bad 
way. I had a headache most of the 
time and suffered misery. For several 
months I ran down until I lost about 
70 pounds in weight and finally had to 
give up a good position and go home. 
Any food that I might use seemed to 
nauseate me. 

“My wife, hardly knowing what to 
do, one day brought home a package 
of Grape-Nuts food and coaxed me to 
try it. I told her it was no use but 
finally to humor her I tried a little 
and they just struck my taste. It was 
the first food that I had eaten in 
nearly a year that did. not cause any 
suffering. 

“Well, to make a long story 
I began to improve and stuck to 
Grape-Nuts. I went up from 135 
pounds in December to 194 pounds the 
follow ing October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right 
and appetite too much for any man’s 
pocketbook. In fact, I am thoroughly 
made over and owe it all to Grape- 
Nuts. I talk so much about what 
Grape-Nuts will do that some of the 
men on the road have nick-named me 
‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand today a 
healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a pretty 
good example of what the right kind 
of food will do. 

“You can publish this if you want 
to. It is a true statement without any 
frills.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of Pies 
interest. 
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The Poultry Marketing Problem 








A SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE 
EGG MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Through Codperation, Careful Grad- 
ing, and Sticking to It, These Mis- 
sissippi Farmers Age Getting Good 
Prices the Year Round 





T IS estimated that the farmers of 

the United States lose 17 per cent 
of the entire egg crop annually, or 
the enormous amount of $45,000,000. 
This is an awful drain on the farm in- 
come, and should be avoided. 

The only way to prevent this loss is 


through organized, intelligent, codp- 
erative marketing of the farm eggs. 


The Mississippi A. & M. College has 
been teaching the better methods of 
marketing for a number of years, and 
for the last two years has conducted 
an egg-selling club through its Poul- 
try Department. This has solved the 
problem of how to get the eggs to 
the consumer while yet fresh and 
good 

The next step in the work was to 
teach the farmers to grade their eggs, 
leaving out for home use all small, 
dirty, badly-shaped eggs, also all eggs 
found in stolen nests, or eggs of un- 
known age. 

They were also to keep all nests 
clean and gather eggs twice per day 
from the nests in both hot’and cold 
weather. In hot weather they were 
to remove the male bird from the 
hens to produce the infertile eggs. 

The members complied with the 
above requirements so well that for 
the entire time the writer has manag- 
ed the club not a single bad egg has 
been reported. The work was slow 
and a very small business was done 
at first. The contract price was slow 
coming. In fact it was necessary to 
ship to commission men for a while 
and take the market prices and pay 
commission. This was not encourag- 
ing to the members, and many of 
them failed to stick. In fact during 
the month of December, 1914, the en- 
tire shipments of eggs amounted to 
$17.32, net. Just one year later, De- 
cember, 1915, the club shipped $112.40, 
net. 

The contract price now and for 
twelve months has been 30 cents per 
dozen. Many branch clubs are being 
operated over the state under the 
charge of the county canning and 
poultry club agents. Miss Lula Tuni- 
son, assistant to Miss Susie V. Pow- 
ell, is regularly employed by the Col- 
lege and Government to organize 
these clubs and assist in girls’ poul- 
try club work in general. 

We neglected to say that the ex- 
pense of operating this club is three 
cents per dozen. Two cents of this 
pays express and one cent pays for 
new cases and fillers. No case is used 
the second time. 

The writer is manager and one of 
the members is president. The presi- 
dent, manager, and one or three of 
the members constitute the executive 
committee to pass on new members 
and regulate the number of eggs each 
shall ship in the club. The manager 
does not charge anything for his ser- 
vices, as he is already employed by 
the College. In. other clubs of like na+ 
ture a manager might be paid one or 
one and a half cents per dozen for 
handling the eggs. 

The eggs are brought to the Poul- 
try Department each Monday by the 
members, and are received by a stu- 
dent of the College who works at the 
Poultry Department. He is trained 
in grading and sees that each member 


has properly graded his eggs, or he 
regrades and rejects any that does 
not come up to the standard. The 


standard adopted is 2 ounces per egg 
or 24 ounces per dozen. 

The duty of the manager is to get 
markets, ship the eggs the day they 
are brought in, collect for them, pay 
each. member at the close of each 
month. 

Any community interested in this 
method of marketing can observe 
well the above méthods and organize 


a similar club. Should they desire 
more detailed information they can 
get it by writing the Poultry Depart- 
ment of this College. 
h. P, CLAYTON, 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





Marketing the Farm Eggs 

HE families of the 

strictly fresh eggs. They are tir- 
de of storage eggs and eggs sold 
them for strictly fresh country eggs 
which are not (the writer having liv- 
ed in the city for more than 20 years 
speaks from experience), and they are 
willing to pay the highest prices for 
them. Will you deliver to them this 
first-class product? Now with the 
parcel post it is within your power 
to come in direct touch with the city 
consumer. How are you going to 
reach them? 

Most farmers look upon eggs as a 
by-product of the farm, and in many 
instances the hens are compelled to 
forage for themselves and are not 
provided with proper shelter, feed- 
ing and care. 

When the hens forage for a living 
and go without care it may be true 
that the money their products bring 


cities want 


in is clear gain, but on the other 
hand if they were properly cared 
for, watered, fed and housed they 


could be made one of the most prof- 
itable businesses of the farm. They 
should be placed on the basis they 
deserve. 

The losses to the egg industry 
which are avoidable is about 17 per 
cent, and includes rotten, stale, held, 
dirty, heated and cracked eggs. 

Don’t keep broody hens around on 
the nests used for laying hens. A 
broody hen is not a profitable hen, 
and if she is not needed for sitting 
and brooding purposes break her up 
at once—don’t put off from day to 
day until finally she gets discouraged 
and gives it up herself. If she is brok- 
en up from sitting she should return 
to laying in about 10 days. Don’t 
keep mongrels or pullets that don’t 
reach maturity by early winter. Keep 
clean nesting material in the nests, as 
soiled eggs don’t present a pleasing 
appearance to the city buyer. Pro- 
vide special rooms for the sitting 
hens and keep the room closed so 
they will not be molested. Collect 
the eggs twice daily in hot weather. 
Store eggs in a clean, dry, cool room 
and market them twice a week. Sell 


your eggs in attractive packages 
and sell on a cash basis, delivering 


only clean, fresh and large eggs. The 
eggs should weigh at least 24 ounces 
to the dozen.—North Carolina Exper- 
iment Station. 





Another Codperative Egg-selling 
Association 


WANT to tell you, first, about our 
association, as we consider it 
a success. We have a faithful presi- 
dent and a live wire of a woman for 
our secretary. She has had many 
trials, but at last we feel that she has 
succeeded in establishing a perma- 
nent business for us. 

A groceryman in a large city said 
he would buy all of our eggs if we 
would trade with him; so we do it. 
Everything that we need to buy we 
get from him, if he has it, and his 
price suits us. 

We get, clear of all expense, five 
cents, and sometimes more, per doz- 
en, above our local market. When 
there are more eggs than we need 
groceries, he pays us the money. lf 
we send him a $20 order at one time 
(we have sent a $30 order) he pays 


OO 
eggs 


the freight. The order is filled this 
way: If five of us want rice, there 
are five little sacks of rice containing 
five, ten, or fifteen pounds. Sugar, 
coffee and other groceries are han- 
died the same way, so we have little 


our goods. 


MRS. M. L. N. 


trouble to distribute 





Save your papers and get binder. 








Where to Buy Incubators and Poultry 











There’s a Reason for These 
PHENOMENAL HATCHES 


“Progressiv 
et 
ator hatches seers 
ge close to 100%,” 

Oo. P. Parrish, 


Rutledge, Mo. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATORS bring off Blue Ribbon 
Hatches like these because they are built from the best materials with latest 
improvements. Most consistent hatchers on the market. Biggest — 


LOWEST PRICE YET 


$f.030 For BIG I55 EGG 
in NCUBATOR 


ALIFORNIA REDWOOD. Hundreds of dead air 
yon pe to pees eggs against sudden changes. Perfect Copper 
Hot Water Heating System, Double-disc Temperature Reg- 
ulator, Heavy Safety Lamp, Double Doors, Strong Egg Tray, 

Reliable Egg Tester, Accurate Thermometer, 


4 Write for new 1916 Combination coer a, En of Rockies. 
Offer and Free Poultry Book with 


all ready to use 
records of big hatches. with & per cent interes 


represented. ORDER ODAY: 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. Box [ETI Racine.Wis’’ 








Young’s Single Comb White Leghorns 














Stock, Eggs, Baby Chicks 
Great Layers—Trapnested 


Splendid Show Birds 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 





OAK GROVE POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. No. 20 Huntersville, N. C. 














“SUNNY CLIFF” WHITE ORPINGTONS 


The Winter Layers Aldrich and Midlothian Strain 


EGGS and STOCK READY 


We Pay Express 
Write for Prices and Mating Lists 


C. J. GATHINGS 3-8 





Wadesboro, N.C. 











A Nice lot of Pure Bred High-class Plymouth 
Rock Cockerels and Pullets, also a few year- 
ling hens. Cockerels weighing from 8 to 10 lbs. 
$1.50 to $2.00 each; hens and pullets from $1.00 to 
$1.50. Order now; get yee money’s worth for 
your money. Orders will be promptly filled. 


R. M. MOORE, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 














Hickory Hollowéd 
POULTRY FARM 


White Plymouth Rocks 


EXCLUSIVELY 

















Forty prizes at Greensboro, § 
Raleigh we Charlotte Fairs 
(i915) on S. C. R. I. Reds, 
White Ay mouls Rocks and 
S.C. White Leghorns. Mat- 
ing List Free. 


The most beautiful and 
profitable fowl to breed. 
Exhibition and utility 
stock at reasonable 








, : HICKORY 
prices. es HOLLOW.FARM a: 
guaranteed. Newton, N. C. My $30 Hen 








Eggs from Sefected Matings, 
$2.50 to 65 per setting 


JESSE C. MAXWELL 


TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 





Reds, Both Combs 


Winners twelve years. Won 
25 firsts in five states, and silver 
cups. Satisfied customers in 
fourteen states. 
Fees booked. halt Brice, Ping 
Feb. $1.50 w, $3.00 1 
Cetclague hag: 


MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Salisbury, N. C. 














Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
Standard bred, large, vigorous, shapely, beauifull: 
plumaged birds at reasonable prices. Eggs from well 


mated pens. 
MISS MATTIE MILLER, Mt. Uila, N. C, 




















Dee 
First Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerel 
Pee Dee Fair 1915, $5.00. 


First pen at same fair consisting of 1 cocker- 
el and 4 hens, $10. 


Limited amount of hens and pullets also 
cockerels $1.00 each. Made four entries at 
Pee Dee Fair and each took the blue. 


D. J. Simmons, R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


ae tw 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Dark Rich Plumage. Fine layers— 
37 prizes past two seasons—Stock 


Sironclad WINS 


a 
In 2 Biggest 


tana’ HATCHING 
CONTESTS 


wins iB th Valley Farmer 
Ever Held 


| ror.2 10 


if hot “satis: East of 
‘factory. Incubator ed 
= with galvanized ae ee Rockies 
copper 4 —— 7 cee 
t up ready to 
3 roomy 
well made. Send 
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. _ for free catalogue. for sale. Eggs for hatching a spec- 
ironclad incubator, Co, ialty. MRS. JOHN KERR, Durham, S. C. 
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No: 12 Canton Disc 


Harrows 


Equipped: with: solid or cut-out discs. 
Can: be furnished with a Tongue Truck, 
Tandem Attachment; Seeder Attachment, 
Transport Truck, and either a Disc, Ball 
Tongue or Spring Tooth Center Cut. 


**It’s the 
Wa 
Build 


hem.’’ 


Built on a heavy T-bar arch tnatis very strong 
and will not sag. Gangs swivel on ends of arch; 
each gang operated by its own lever. An improved 
scraper device enables the operator to lock scrapers 
against discc, away from discs, or to operate them 
withhicfcet. Bearings have oil soaked hard maple 
bushings. Tard oil cups with tubes convey ha d oil 
tobearingc, Heavy bumpers: The-arch construc: 


tion places weight of ope. or-over centers: of the | 
Set-over irons for 2,3 or 4 horses, Inner | 


gangs. 
ends of discs can bc set up or down. 


| instincts, 
'as possible, and, 
| gers from marauding vermin, 


| and other 


| civilization, 


| mals,’ 


Tongue truck has flexible, high arched axle which | 


allows wheels toconform to rough ground and gives 
good trash clearance. 
Harrow is made in 4, 5, 6,7, 8; 9 and 10 foot sizes; 
with 16, 18 or 20 inch discs. 
made in the Spading type. 


The P & O Canton Disc | 


The Canton is also | 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House , 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


Canton, Illinois. 


Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Portland Ore:, Spokane, Wash. 


Branch Houses: 





Dependable Farm Power. 


The Farquhar line of Steam Tractors is 
admirably adapted forgeneral farm serv- 
ice. These engines furnish power either 
onthe draw-bar or belt, and don’t require 
an expert engineer to operate. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Portable Rigs 
are also great farm favorites because of 
their easy steaming qualities and general 
convenience in handling. 

Maximum power from the fuel consumed 
and long life are two characteristics that 
have come down with Farquhar Engines 
through oursixty years of manufacturing 
progress. Write us about your require- 
ments and we'll send a catalog showing: 
you how to meet them. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna. 


ae Tractors and Portables, Saw 
Milt, hreshers, Potato Diggers, Grain 
Drills, yt as Hydraulic Presses. 











CENTS A 


mt . arod for 47-in. 
wy ERE 81 styles LS at Fac S phat 
19) a oe 


iS ol elegiogst FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
id) he leien SOld on 3O days FREE TRIAL, 


DY: et a Se pee ee Write for free catalog now. 
‘. . |) —t nt oe oo 





America’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 


to operate; lasts a lifetime, Write for" "Book 
-on Mills” and 30-day free trial plan. 
YEE. & MARMON 1851) 


ee Avenue Si Ab aa 
* FEED MEAL'FLOUR 


Our greatest offer ‘s one old 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.59. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


MAKE 


a BEST 





ition and the hatching matter is 


| ment. 
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HENS — OR INCUBATORS 





Advantages and: Disadvantages of Each—Selecting a Machine—Its 


Management—Accessories 


Needed—What the Hen Will Do 





By F, J, Rothpletz 


ATURALLY, in olden days, when 
hens, even those partially do- 
mesticated, retained their wild 
they laid few These 
were laid in a nest, secreted as much 
b@cause of the dan- 
floods 
results were more or 
With the advance of 
man assumed more con- 
trol of the hen, until the day when 
Egypt was in her glory. In those days 
they had developed the enormous 
stone and brick hatching ovens, “maim- 
each containing thousands ot 
and hatching enormous num- 


eggs. 


risks, 
less uncertain. 


eggs, 


| bers of chicks annually,—just as the 


same kind are doing:today. But mod- 
ern inventive-skill, utilizing the plan, 
but modified to meet our ideas of in- 
dividual independent operation, has 
produced the modern incubator,’ the 
“wooden hen.” 


Two- Sides. to. the. Question 


ANY people there are now who 

think the little hatching machine 
solves all the farm wife’s hatching 
problems, and would fain put Biddy 
entirely out of business except as an 
egg machine. 

Well—we have long since learned 
that there are two sides to every ques- 
like 
the rest. Circumstances alter cases, 
and what may be far the best under 
some conditions may be the reverse 
under others. 

Given a properly made incubator, 
properly equipped with the needed at- 
tachments for regulating heat, mois- 
ture and air, located favorably, and 
| operated with judgment it will hatch 
good, strong, vigorous chicks,—from 
good, strong, fertile eggs. But, what 
are those requisites for proper equip- 
Both hot-air and hot-water 
machines use lamps, mostly, very 
rarely gas, to generate the heat. The 
lamp should be so constructed and at- 
tached as to minimize the risks of 
fire, be easy to clean and:adjust, and 
of size to furnish without trouble, 
a fixed uniform. temperature. 

There should be a thermostat, sen- 
sitive, uniform in its action and pow- 
erful enough to quickly and accurate- 
ly actuate the attached regulator that 
raises or lowers the lamp flame, and 
the heat. 

The construction should be-such as 
to automatically regulate the amount 
air admitted to the machine, as 
thorough ventilation and a continu- 


lous supply of oxygen are imperative. 


' controlling 


| all these, and that, 


j 
i 
} 


ROD for | 
a 26-inch high fence; | 


Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire: | 


subscriber 


| very 


should be some provision for 
the moisture, especially 
during the last half of a hatching per- 
iod. 
There 


There 


incubators that possess 
operated with rea- 
will give 
Unfortun- 


are 


| sonable care and judgment, 
satisfactory results. 


ately, 
with 
at, 


filled 
to look 
prices, 
impor- 
outset 
there is 


however, the country is 
other machines, pretty 
offered at attractively low 
but that are lacking in many 
tant features, and the very 
in the incubating business, 
need for the exercise of caution and 
good business in selecting an 
incubator. Put it down as a safe rule 
—no cheap incubator is reliable. It 
takes, beside honest material and 
good workmanship, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science of incubating, and 
the mechanical skill to properly apply 
that science and to plan and con- 
struct a dependable incubator. These 
things all cost money, and a “cheap” 
machine generally costly in the 
long run. 

The location of an incubator is of 


sense 


is 


FIRST PRIZE HEN AT GEORGIA STATE 
FAIR 


I 

A Leghorn owned by ticahiwosa Poultry Farm 
vital importance. “Just any old place” 
does not answer. The room. should 
at all times be well ventilated, havea 
constant inflow of pure air, but with- 
out any direct draft on the machine, 
especially on the lamp. A sudden 
storm with high wind, if there are 
windows or openings near an incuba- 
tor, may put out a lamp, or chill the 
air to a dangerous degree. A half 
basement, preferably of. concrete or 
brick, with concrete floors, with win- 
dows near the top, ideal, and a 
temperature of from 60 to 80 degrees, 
according to season, very desirable. 

There should be light enough in all 
parts of the room to allow of com- 
fortably operating the machines. Ex- 
cept for testing, which best 
done in a separate, dark room, day- 
light is better than artificial light for 
operating. 

In operating incubators it is imper- 
atively necessary that all the opera- 
tions of filling and cleaning lamps, 
turning of eggs, etc., be done at fixed 
hours, morning and night. Absolute 


is 


egg is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cleanliness is necessary. 
Stance, no one should attempt to 
turn or test eggs, after cleaning or 
filling. lamps, without first carefully 
washing the hands. The growing 
chicks get air through the pores in 
the egg shell, and a very slight touch 
of oil or dirt of any kind will close 
these pores, and reduce or cut off the 
air. This is oftenthe cause of “dead 
in the shell” chicks. 

Ne one should be allow ed to open 
the door of the incubator, “just to see 
how it works”, especially after the 
twelfth to fifteenth day. An incuba- 
ter is not a “peep show” 


For in- 


As manufacturers of incubators are 
interested in the successful operation 
of their machines, they may reasona- 
bly be given credit of knowing what 
their machines can do, and what 
method of handling their machine 
has given the best results, and it is a 
safe rule to follow closely the in- 
structions they furnish for operating. 

Few safe machines are made to 
hold less than. 60 to 90 eggs, and in 
fact most standard incubators have 
100 or 120-egg ,capacity as the mini- 
mum for complete machines. 


Different Kinds of Brooders 
T FOLLOWS, 
ially 


naturally, that artific- 
hatched chicks must be moth- 
ered on the same plan, hence the 
brooder. Of these there area variety, 
indoor and‘outdoor, portable and sta- 
tionary, heated and “fireless”. In. the 
selection:of these it is well to consider 
the needs of the chick. At hatching 
time it is subjected to a temperature 
of 102 to 105 degrees. When transfer- 
red to the brooder, any sudden or 
marked drop.in the temperature would 
kill the tender, sensitive little things. 
Hence, according to season, heat must 
be supplied at first. For a-day or two 
98 to 100 degrees is right, especially as 
chicks lie close at first. Then it. should 
be gradually reduced to 93 or 95. The 
night temperature is especially im- 
portant, as at that time the chicks, if 
the general temperature of the hover 
gets too low, will huddle together for 
warmth, and the smothering of chicks 
is acommon result. With the advent 
of warm weather, when outdoor tem- 
peratures are: high enough: for chick 
comfort the problem is simplified and 
the “fireless brooder” comes into 
play. 
It is really 

room or rooms 


necessary to have a 
where the brooders 
can be kept during the winter and 
spring months, as protection from 
cold and wet are essential for eco- 
nomical and successful rearing of 
chicks. This is all the more impor- 
tant, as the main advantage of artifi- 
cial incubating is that it can be car- 
ried on during winter, and regardless 
of weather or temperature. A brood- 
r house can be subdivided into runs, 
with a separate and lot of 
chicks in each run. 

The use incubators 
raising a large number 
limited ground, — 
fall, producing earl 
ers at a season pi 
highest prices. Then, 


brooder 


allows of 
of chicks on 
starting in the 
‘ broilers and fry- 
they bring the 
too, the early 


of 














_THE SONG OF THE LAZY FARMER 





Y neighbor’s gone to work again, to make a shelter for each 
M hen. They have a cozy roosting place where. they can fold 
away their face beneath their wings and rest in peace, and 
dream-of bugs that never cease to come around from morn till sup, 
and ‘clamor to be gobbled up. He says he’s proved time and again, 
there’s profit in a happy hen, and if he feeds and tends them well, 


he’ll have a lot of eggs to sell. 


This sounds like monkey work to me, my hens roost in the ap- 
ple tree, I see a number up there now, cuddled together on the bough. 
The moonlight keeps them feeling. fine; there’s no hen feed like good 
moonshine, then when it comes a rainy night, they.all get washed up 
It makes them hardy-like and tough to live up 

they,don’t lay.many eggs, it’s plain, but what I 


clean and bright. 
yonder in the-roug} ; 
get are just clear gain! 





(Copyright by the Prairie Farmer, 1915) 
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chickens, if wanted for layers or 
breeders, mature so much earlier that 
they will begin laying in fall and, 
properly fed and handled—supply a 
goodly number of eggs during fall 
and winter, when prices are highest. 

With proper management, it costs 
less to hatch by incubators. To cover 
200 eggs will require 14 to 16 large 
hens, and they will consume in 21 
days about 84 quarts of grain. At 80 
cents a bushel, the grain alone will 
cost $2.10. We have run large incuba- 
tors on one gallon per week of oil or, 
at the outside, say five gallons, at 15 
cents per gallon, a total of 75 cents 
per hatch. Hence the cost of opera- 
tion is less. Fifteen minutes at morn- 
ing and at night is more than ample 
to do all needed with an incubator, in- 
cluding turning of eggs. No one can 
properly look after 15 hens in less 
than an hour. 

If the incubator is properly cleaned 
and disinfected before starting a 
hatch, no lice or mites will worry the 
chicks. Forty-eight hours after emp- 
tying the trays of chicks and shells is 
sufficient to thoroughly renovate a 
hatcher, ready for another lot of 
eggs, and thus the work can be made 
almost continuous. 


The Hen’s Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages 

OW about the hen? Many are quiet, 

docile, steady sitters and care- 
ful mothers, and at the expense of at 
least 90 days of upkeep without pro- 
ducing an egg, they will, barring ac- 
cidents, hatch and rear a brood. Oth- 
ers, however, are erratic, changeable. 
Some will begin sitting and, without 
any appreciable cause, try to take 
some other hen’s nest, resulting in a 
fight and broken eggs, or will simply 
desert the nest, ruining the whole 
clutch of eggs. Some will hatch a 
part of their eggs, and in their eager- 
ness leave maybe half the eggs al- 
most—not quite hatched. Often they 
are clumsy, jumping or stepping on 
and killing chicks. Most of them, if 
allowed, will rush into grass wet with 
dew or rain in early morning hours, 
and the poor wet chicks are quickly 
killed off. At best, the hen, as a 
hatcher, is very uncertain. 

Naturally, the cost of feed for 
young chicks, whether hen or incuba- 
tor-hatched, cannot differ materially. 
As we see it, the main objections to 
hens as hatchers are: They rarely get 
broody in winter, many not till late 
spring, and you cannot hasten the 
time. Hence, having a supply of eggs 
it is desirable to hatch, it often is im- 
possible to do so, for lack of a hen in 
the proper mood. The incubator 
works when you put it to work. Then 
hens are more or less uncertain 
as sitters or mothers,and their vag- 
aries often cause theloss of a whole 
brood. With hens, the trouble from 
lice and mites is greatly increased. 
The care of hens with broods is much 
greater, and their roving proclivities 
make them dangerous neighbors in a 
garden, where they would scratch ev- 
erything up. Brooder chicks are 
really a benefit, as they will catch 
insects without injuring plants. 

For a person having very limited 
space and a small number of eggs to 
set, limited possibly to two or three 
sittings, the hen is best, if good, 
steady, quiet birds can be secured at 
the right time and they can be given 
nests where they cannot be molested 
by, or molest other hens. The hen 
will require close watching, both dur- 
ing the hatching period and after, as 
the hen mother is often cranky—and 
a little neglect will often cause the 
loss of the whole brood. 

The incubator costs more, needs 
more building accomodations, more 
accessories. It calls for a large num- 
ber of eggs for each hatch, and does 
not pay on the investment unless at 
least three to five hatches are made 
each season. In its operation, every- 
thing depends upon the operator. 
Regularity, cleanliness, the exercise 
of good judgment—common sense—for 
the machine does as it is made to do. 
But, if it is a good machine, well han- 
dled, supplied with fresh, fertile eggs, 
the incubator pays. The writer has 





never been able to see any difference 
in the vitality or vigor of chicks, as 
between hen and machine hatched. 
It’s all in the handling and care. 


$142.35 from 40 Hens 


E HAVE found from eight years 

of experience that the first re- 
quirements are strong, healthy vigor- 
ous hens, one or two years old, to 
produce the eggs. Such birds will 
produce eggs that will hatch a large 
per cent of vigorous chicks. We are 
also very careful to mate these hens 
with a strong, vigorous cockerel at 
least one year old, and not related to 
the hens in any way. 

We select our best laying hens. and 
put them in a poultry yard in which 
we have green wheat or barley grow- 
ing six or eight inches high, and this 
gives them plenty of green feed. We 
feed whole corn at night, and milo 
maize in the head in the morning, 
alsoa mash made of corn bread, 
wheat bran, and clabber milk, and 
also feed our breeding hens some 
good poultry feed mixed in the mash 
two or three times a week. 

We have had very good success in 
raising the chicks, and the following 
is what 40 hens brought us in 1915: 


Sic GOZCN CES @ 150s 6016. ics cesses 
21 sittings for hatching @ $1 





10 pullets for breeders @ $1......... 10.00 
Cie. le er ere eee eee ee ee a 4.25 
33 hens @ 8%c per pound........... 8.75 
4a DEDY CHICKS @ 06..04.050 020s 048 3.55 

a) ree ee eee ey a $94.55 
Prizes won at County Fair........... 12.50 
Prizes won at County Poultry Show.. 35.00 

GEOR ADEE 64 fees eves ceeendse $142.35 


You will see that I did not state my 
expenses, as we used more eggs and 
fryers at home than our expense 
amounted to. Our Chickens have the 
free range, except the breeders in the 
breeding season, and do not require 
very much feed. Had I allowed feed 
bill and charged eggs and chickens 
used’ at home, the profit would be 
greater than it is, besides we have 
some 40 puilets that we raised last 
year on hand. They alone are worth 
more than the feed would amount to. 

H>O. KLOSE. 





The Price of Success in Poultry Raising 


EW people make a success of poul- 

try raising, because they are not 
willing to pay the price. There is a 
price for everything. The man who 
raised the cow that produced 30,000 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk in twelve 
months paid a price for his success. 
The man who bred a bull that sold at 
auction for $20,000 paid a price. Men 
who sell calves, “just as they come,” 
for $100 each, and swine at a dollar 
a pound for breeding purposes, have 
all paid a price for their success. 
Splendid specimens of draft horses 
and sheep that convert cheap forage 
into fine wool and mutton economi- 
cally, all cost their owner attention, 
study and care—the price of success 
in any undertaking. 

So it is with poultry raising, Mr. 
Farmer, what have you done to im- 
prove the quality of your flock? You 
are entitled to the same methods of 
breeding as the milk, meat and wool 
grower; there is no patent on “like 
begets like.” The reason that most 
poultrymen do not succeed is because 
they do not take the time to use the 
trap nest and keep an individual re- 
cord of each layer; in no other man- 
ner can you build up your flock. 

Do you know how many eggs a hen 
should lay in a year? Do you know 
what a dozen eggs should weigh? You 
should set a standard for your hens 
and cull out those that do not come 
up to it. A hen should be required 
to lay 200 eggs a year weighing 24 
ounces to the dozen. There is a great 
difference in hens as to the size and 
number of eggs produced. Eggs vary 
in weight from 16 to 30 ounces per 
dozen. 

Eggs should be sold by the pound. 
The difference in weight shows how 
absurd it is to sell by the old an- 
tiquated method. You might as well 


sell potatoes, pork chops and hens by 
the dozen as far as fairness is con- 


P. T. HINES. 


cerned. 
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SEED PLANTED IN PLAIN SIGHT 


No Brush and No Metal Cut-off — Never- failing 
Gravitation Selects the Seed A -tancine seed piste carristhe f 


up right before your 
eyes and drops them intothe spout. Special, carefully shaped notches 
made to suit each size and kind of seed. The surplus seed fall 
back into the bottom of the hopper by gravitation. No 
brush or metal cut-off of any kind is used. Therefore, 
there can be no damage to corn or to the most delicate 
seeds, such as Peanuts, 


There is nothing in the world like this planter. 
IT WILL SURPRISE AND 


ie a 


is the most wonderful improvement in seed planters since time began. You will ’nof 
be satisfied to use any other after you see the ‘“Plain View.’’ No thinning and no 
re-planting is needed after using this planter. It is specially made for planting corn} 
peanuts, beans, peas, etc., and has a different, specially made plate for each kind of 
seed. Only a few select dealers are allowed to sell Cole Planters. Write for name 
of dealer nearest to you. If you prefer, you can order direct and we will prepay thé 
freight. Write for full and free information. Do it now and make yourself glad. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co.. 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





























































HERE IT Is! 


The Lightweight 


The New Way” General Purpose Engine 


“Goessn Goes Rienr” 
No Water? 


Lightest Weight! Greatest Efficiency? 


Here is an engine that can easily moved from one 
job to another. On skids or on hand truck, it’s light 
weight and compactness makes it the ideal engine 
for general utility work on the farm. Like all other 
“New-Way”’ engines it is guaranteed not for one 
year or five years, but is 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


Check the following points, and see that the REAL 
features—the features that justify the price—are on 
the engine you buy. 


FIRST and MOST IMPORTANT of all is the fact 
that the ‘‘New-Way’”’ has the least actual operatin 
weight of any engine made. It is a compact unl 
with no awkward cooling system, and uses no water to freeze 
cade fea and burst the cylinders in the winter, or run dry in summer. 
Equipped with the best automobile type carburetor, high tension magneto, and multiple disc 
friction clutch pulley. Automatic lubrication positive. Instant variation engine speed. 
closed crank case—dust proof. 
IMPORTANT—The ¢ h.p. Series “F”’ “‘New-Way”’ is especially adapted for use on 5, 6, 7 and 8 
feet grain binders, corn binders, manure spreaders, potato diggers, etc. ce, $150.00. 
Larger sizes furnished for work requiring more power. 


The Néew-Way Moror CoMPANY ~ 
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Hand 
Cultivators 
garden tools for big results 


" They are Saving time, lightening labor, and producing better crops for 
over two million farmers and gardeners, Planet Jrtools lasta ge 
life-time. Fully guaranteed. 72-page Catalog, free! 


Describes over 70 tools including 12 entirely new ones, and improvements 
‘ \ 
by, 


Planet Jr = 
Y The 


i] 
AS 


t) 


to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, and Corn, Potato, Or- 
chard, and Beet Riding-Cultivators. Write for it today! 


SL Allen & Co Box1107B Philadelphia 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultiva- 
tor and Plow pays for itself in a single season in the family garden 
as wellasin larger acreage. Sows all garden seeds (in drills or / 
hills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, hoes.and culti- 
vates easily and thoroughly all through the season. 
No. 11 Planet Jr Combined Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, / 
tivator, Plow and e. Straddles crops till 20 inches 7 
> high, then works between. The plows open furrows ff 
eo and coverthem. The cultivator teeth work deep , 
or shallow. The hoes are wonderful weed- 
The rakes do fine cultivation and 


AZ 
py 


V4 


Uf Wo.11 


yA 

7 We make 
32 styles of 
seed-drills and 


wheel- joes— 
various prices. 
hand-culti- 

vating tool 
, in the 
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New Edition ec. of / 


Modern Silage Methods / 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home: , stave, 

brick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 

needs 


Consider the 
Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn't stay 
fm thehive. She flies abroad and gathers hep 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad~you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don't be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 














e crops. 
D editions, Write — 
Mailed for l0c. Mention thie 
paper. Silver Mig. Co., Salem, 0. 
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There Is a Size pri Tractor 
to Fit Your Size Farm 
WE build Avery Tractors to 


pull any number from 2to10mold 
board plows. You can make your 
selection from the most completeline 
of tractors and plows built and can get 
a size outfit to exactly fit your needs. 


No Other Tractors Have 
Met Such Tests 


Introduced by Sold-On-Approval 
policy—entered in every big public 
contest and demonstration ever held 
—proved successful by thousands of 
owners. Avery outfits are built and 
backed by an established company 
owning a large factory and many 
branch houses, which insure your 
getting a well-built machine and 
having prompt and permanent 
service after you get it. 
Avery Tractor success is due to these special 
featuresin their construction: Sliding Frames 
Double Drives, 2-Speed Gears. w-Spe 
Heavy-Duty Tractor Motors Extra Large 
Crank - Shafts, Renewable inner Cylinder 
Walls, noPumpsor Fan. Prices: 3-PlowTractor, 
$760 cash; 4-Plow Tractor, $1120 cash, 5-Plow, 
31 680; 6-Plow, $2145; 8- 10-Plow, $2475. Avery 
‘Self-Lift’’? Plows and ‘‘Yellow-Fellow” 
dareshers | are also built in sizes to fit any of 
the above size tractors. We also build a 
special smaller size tractor for $295 cash. 
Write for new free 1916 Avery Tractor, 
Plow and Thresher Catalog and learn all 
the facts about Tractor Farming, Threshing, 
Building, etc., with an Avery Outfit. 
AVERY COMPANY 
2822 towa Street, Peoria, tll. 


Ask for address of nearest 
Vy, % 
With, 


SSSSS 


Branch or Jobber 
%p, i) a “Y, lhe, : j 
7, One Man Outfits 6 Sizes FitAny Size FarmY 





Gprorrirrrt nes OSIZES FITA cosasssatscesstsssastesihd 


FREE pra 


Pratt” 


Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, ‘‘ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he's the man 
who makes “‘Salecide—the tree 
Saver.” Evety thing else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervisicn and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY .- 
Dept. 23 50 Church St., New York 
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Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping | An astonishing 


labor saver. 
Payee 4 does three men’s work easily. 


No lame back—waik upright, 


Masters 


Plant Setter 












came + PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K, 229 No. State St. 
"__ Chicage, illinois 




















Perfectiy Air-tight 
 Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
_ lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forktul, Qui 
-@asy adjustment—no os or one 
needed. St pies, Pe steel form 
ladder. Built to lasta litetimeof White o or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, bie ‘rite for free catalog. 
eee SILO & MANUFACTURING CO, 
vote OP oe Md. 


Mt STIC ll VS ilos 
KELLY — 


"7D. One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has a 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
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of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mills of equal size, there- 

















fcre, do twice as much work. Requires 26% less power. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes 
Write for Free Catalog 

DUPLEX MILL 2 MFG. CO., Box 313, Springfield, Ohio 


The New Superior Radish 


Beats all other Varieties, We will send one large 
Package of our best Sweet Pea Seed free, if you will 
send names of 10 parties who buy garden seeds. 

Elliott's Nursery & Seed Facm, Trenary, Mich. 







































































When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 






















But send for the book today, | 


| he 








FURROW SLICES 











Virginia to Have a Market Bureau 


OMMISSIONER NKoine, is deter- 
mined to have a market burez 
for the farmers of the state, provid 
can induce the Legislature to 
grant him a moderate appropriation 
for that purpose. Mr. Koiner says 
that thirteen have such legis- 
lation, and that the resus have been 
very beneficial. Reports snow that 
the farmer —who does the work and 
takes the risks—gets less than. one- 
half the value of his produce when it 
is placed on the market. The farmer 
permits this condition. He takes what 
the other fellow offers and pays what 
the other fellow asks. This is because 
the farmer is somewhat isolated and 





states 


| does not keep himself informed as to 


markets and conditions 


Mr. Koiner says that the state 
must aid the farmer and kecp him 
posted. The grower suffers trom ov- 
erabundance at times and from 
dearth at other times, and in both 
cases he is at the mercy of middle- 
men. The loose adjustment of sup- 


ply and demand is harmful to all con- 
cerned, and especially to the distant 
farmer. Some intelli; gent system must 


be devised by which the farmer 


| should get the full rahe of his pro- 





duce, preventing gluts and avoiding 
dearths in the markets. Instances 
given showing that middlemen reap- 
ed huge profits between the farmer 
and the consumer in other states; but 
when the market bureau man got 
busy, the commission men had to tote 
fair and thus the farmer was benefit- 


ted. Mr. Koiner wants to publish a 
market bulletin, thoroughly reliable 
and kept up-to-date weekly. He be- 


lieves this scheme would tend 
greater diversification crops, 
with an open market everything, 
no crop need to waste for the 
want of definite knowledge as to val- 
ues. He also states that the poultry 
crop of Virginia is only $7,000,000, 
whereas in some states less favorably 
situated the poultry crop runs up to 
$14,000,000 and $17,000,000. There 


no reason why Virginia should 


toa 
of for 
tor 


7 
go 


is 


not 


| double its poultry industry. Rocking- 


| ham county sells 


$2,000,000 worth of 


poultry annually: other counties 


| could do just‘as well, and this county 





|study them as dispassionately as 
| geologist examines a rock, and tl 


| consulted 


could do much better. The Depart- 
ment wants to help the producer find 
the best markets and get closer and 
closer to the ultimate consumer. W. 





How to Make the Farm Life School 
Do Its Job 


T WOULD be easy to write an arti- 

cle condemning Farm Life schools. 
It would be just as easy to write a 
eulogy of them. But it is doubtful if 
either of these performances would 
be of much value, however interest- 
ing both might prove 

Would it not be well for those who 
are interested in these institutions to 
a 
en 
state frankly through the Jue. of 
The Progressive Farmer just how far 
the schools are doing the work that 
should be expected of them, and also 
just where and by how much they are 
coming short of their proper glory? 

When the establishment of a farm 


wT ace school came up for discussion in 
|} our section 


found that a large 
of those with whom we 
do not believe that the 
farm life schools have proved to be 
the success that it was predicted they 


we 
percentage 


would be. However, a farm life 
school was established here because 
we became convinced that with all 
their faults they still have a large 
field of usefulness and are worth 
| more than they cost. 

We diagnosed the trouble that the 
average farm life school has as an 
ailment that springs from lack of 
continued community interest in the 





school. A wave of enthusiasm that is 
like that of a revival meeting may 
sweep a community and leave a farm 
life school as a result; but if it does 


are. 


not leave some agency to keep the in- | 


interest otf the neighborhood alive | 
and cooperating with the teachers 
and the pupils, the institution may 
tnally prove a disappointment. 


So far as the class work is _concern- 


ed, nothing at our Sandhill Farm Life 
School has been quite so w ell done as 
the teaching of domestic science to 
the girls. They are organized into 
teams, and these teams take turns in 
getting the meals for the school. The 
girl meets the same problems that 


she will meet in her own kitchen and 
works with the same kind and sized 
utensils. This is practical work which 
is fitted to the needs of the commun- 
ity. 

It is plain that if such a school is to 
succeed fully it must be made the 
center of community life. Those who 
dwell near it must have a lively inter- 
est in it. To secure this we are doing 
a number of things. Every Friday 
night the school keeps open house. 
No special entertainment is planned, 
but all know that they are welcome 
to come at eight o’clock provided 
they go home at ten. Whenever pos- 
sible we secure a short informal talk. 

The executive committee has made 
it a definite part of the work of the 
Secretary of the Sandhill Board of 
Trade to be at the school every Fri- 
day night. A review of the news of 
the ie is easy to give and is inter- 
esting short and clez The read- 
ing of ecu ate poems ee an easy bit 
to add. Any community meeting— 
such as a discussion of credit unions, 
a women’s meeting, etc., etc., is called 
at the school. If the credit unions 
prove successful it will be tremend- 
ous help to the farm life schools if 
these unions are centered in the 
schools. No better plan will soon be 
found than to get the farmers about 
the schools to come in and discuss 
with the pupils whatever branch of 
agriculture the farmer has had most 
experience tn. 

These are a few of the ways that 
we believe a farm life school can help 
solve the big problem of keeping the 
pecple really keenly interested in 
what the school is doing. 

CLYDE. DAVIS, 
the Sandhill Board 
Aberdeen, N. C. 


ot 


cretary 
of Trade, 





Give the Farm Woman a Square Deal 
OR nearly every farmer who gets 
up in the gray hours of dawn, 
there is a wife who preceded him and 
had his cakes and coffee upon the 
table by the time he returned from the 


early morning chores, 
The production on many farms is 
limited by the amount of work the 


women folks can do. 
the woman’s work has always been a 
gasoline engine’s work. Help is a 
problem in the house as well as on 
the farm. The farmer’s problem is 
partly solved by the use of labor- 
saving machinery, but his wife oiten 
gets along with no conveniences for 
doing her work. You never hesi- 
tate to invest in a machine which you 
need in your work. Then why do 
you expect your wife to do the work 
for which a machine is intended? 
The same machine will operate the 
churn, the separator, the pump, 
will cut out a great deal of work and 
worry for your wife. ~ COX, 
Elon College, N. C. 


On many farms 





Success With Black-eyed Peas 
AST the 


spring 


demonstrator of 
our county (Chesterfield) gave me 
enough black-eyed peas to plant 


about one-eighth of an acre. 

I planted them rather early, and al- 
though I put acid phosphate on them 
I think the cool weather stunted 
them. However, I sold 25 quarts of 


green peas and then shelled a bushel | 


and a half of dried peas. In October 





and | 





I sent a half peck to the county fair ! 


and got second prize. 
first prize this year. 


FRANCIS PEACE. 


I hope to win 


Richmond, Va. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED! 
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JIM BROWN 


has sold over 
25,000,000 
Rods of Fence 
toOver 400,000 
Farmers! WHY? 


HE answer is in my big 

free book and in the} 

sampleof BrownFence 
I will send you, free and 
post paid. Read cbout the 
Special Basic Open Hearth jj 
Wire we use; read about | 
the wonderful Brown 
Double-Galvanizing Pro- 
cess; read letters from jj 
my customers; then note } 


SAMPLE 
my rock bottom prices, be- |i teins ae a 
ginning at 


13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


Double Galvanized Farm Fence, Poultry 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, and the New 
Brown Steel Posts, 


Send in your name on a postal 
Don’ tmissmy record breaking low 
prices. My catalog is the finest of 
its kind ever printed and saves you 
the most money. Read how to test 
the sample of Brown Fence or any 
otherfenceand how toknow which 
will last longest. 


WRITE POSTAL NOW 

I have been in the Fence and 
Wire busincss for 33 years and my 
A customers say my prices are always 
“4 lowest. This year I beat competition 
worse than ever. Write me a postal 
now, Let me save you money 
’ ed year -— a. ress Jim 
Brown now offers Diesel Fie deren 
a Steel Fence Post} THE BROWN FENCE & 
at a Price a WIRE CO. Dept.87 
be amazed at | Cleveland * Ohio 
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BOOK € 
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The - ¢ pin most complete line | Fence 
ices 


nm the Country —at Factory 





The Stewart»... Machine 
is best for Clipping 


clips faster and 
closer and stays 
sharp longer 
than any other. 

Gears 


tension clipping 
head, highest 
gra 


Price 


$750 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CoO. 
A-608 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalogue showing world’s 
largest and most modern line of clipping machines, 
mailed free on request. 















Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at hi rices. Dairy 
farming is becoming more na Pre each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been n known, ‘since the ‘year 1875 as the 
Cost less than half as much 
milk — eae scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 
+ Ss. tual fi 
Write for New Data joe fo lintreuse your calf profs. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Il). 

















Save your papers and get a binder. 
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| Poultry Success Stories 








BEATING THE BOLL WEEVIL 
WITH CHICKENS 





Seven Dozen Eggs a Day During the 
Winter Months Means “Good Mon- 
ey” 

HEN the boll weevil began to 

play havoc with our cotton crop 
here, I fully realized that to make 
money on the farm I would have to 
abandon the all-cotton method. The 
question arose, what was I to use as 
my side line? 

I thought of various things, but fin- 
ally decided that if my 35 or 40 mon- 
grel hens brought me in a little ready 
cash every few days, besides chick- 
ens and eggs for our table, and this 
with no houses and very little atten- 
tion, why couldn’t I take them and by 
giving them the best of care, raise a 
good many more and make still more 
money? 

Naturally when I decided on chick- 
ens as my side line, I wanted to learn 
as much about them as possible. It 
seemed that every article I would 
read about chickens advised raising 
pure-bred stock. This I decided to 
do, but I didn’t feel able to go into 
this new business on a very large 
scale, as I knew I had lots more to 
learn about how to handle chickens. 
I ordered a sitting of White Leghorn 
eggs, and out of that sitting I raised 
seven pullets to maturity, which be- 
gan to lay in the fall. So the follow- 
ing January I bought a White Leg- 
horn rooster from a breeder who had 
a different strain of Leghorns, but 
which were considered exceptionally 
good layers. I mated this rooster to 
the seven pullets the following Feb- 
ruary, and from this mating I hatch- 
ed something over 100 chicks, besides 
selling several sittings of eggs at $1 
per fifteen. 

I kept the mongrel hens, which I 
had the year before, for sitting hens 
and to carry my little chicks, as my 
Leghorns very seldom show an in- 
clination to sit. 

After selecting the most promising 
pullets from the increase and dispos- 
ing of the balance to good advantage, 
selling my mongrel hens and replac- 
ing them with full blood Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks (these I use as sitters 
and to carry my Leghorns chicks), 
on January 7, 115, I had 30 Barred 
Rocks and 240 White Leghorn hens 
and pullets. 

I feed my fowls night and morning, 
2 parts oats to 1 part corn chops in 
summer, and 2 parts corn to 1 part 
oats fall and winter. 

The following I put in home-made 
hoppers and keep before the fowls 
all of the time. 

60 pounds corn meal, 

50 pounds wheat middlings, 
30 pounds wheat bran, 

15 pounds cottonseed meal, 


35 pounds beef scrap, 
pound salt. 


i 


Charcoal, grit and crushed oyster 
shells are kept before them constant- 
ly. In the fall I plant a small patch of 
oats and rape, so as to give them 
something green for winter picking. 

From my 200 utility pullets I get on 
an average of 7 dozen eggs a day 
through the fall and winter, so you 
see instead of having to wait until 
fall to harvest my crop, I get my re- 
turns every day. 


FE. E.. BERRY 





Good Money From a Flock of Leg- 
horns 


AST year our 130 pullets laid a to- 

tal of 15,243 eggs which sold at an 
average of a fraction over 20 cents a 
dozen. We did not sell any -hatching 
eggs to swell our receipts. We mar- 
ket our eggs in primitive fashion, as 
we do not as yet get enough from our 
own flock to enable us to guarantee 
deliveries throughout the year. Feed 
prices ruled high. We believe in 
charging our flock market prices, less 
selling expenses, for all home-grown 


feed. But even then we leave it to 
anyone to figure out whether our 
chickens netted a profit on our labor. 

In the figures above we have not 
taken into account the sale of broil- 
ers, having given the record of the 
pullet flock only and not of the grow- 
ing stock. We find a ready market 
for fryers and broilers at from $3 to 
$4 a dozen, and as we can get our 
Leghorns in salable condition in 
eight to ten weeks, it is needless to 
say that they sell at a profit. Our ex- 





Uncle John Says— 























I reckon the feller who says he’s goin’ 
into the poultry business because they 
ain’t much work in it has missed his 
guess; what he’s really lookin’ fer is a 
pension. 





perience has shown us that after they | 


are 10 weeks old Leghorns develop 
too slowly for meat purposes, and we 
dispose of our cockerels by that time, 
except for such as we raise for breed- 
ing purposes. We get from $1 to $5 
for breeding birds, depending on age, 
vigor, and development, and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply of such 
stock as we care to sell. 
CARL BOSECK. 





A Poultry Plant That Is Paying Good 
Profits 


INCE 1908 I have bred Leghorns 

almost exclusively, producing eggs 
for market and for hatching pur- 
poses, also, day-old chicks, squabs, 
broilers, and breeding stock. I began 
with a good strain of birds of high 
egg production, and by the use of 
trap nests, close culling, and the pro- 
per care and management of the 
growing stock have developed a 
strain of Leghorns that I consider 
second to none. 

Below is an “annual summary” of 
my poultry work for the year 1915: 

ANNUAL SUMMARY 

Total number of— 


Ue URW TR, SOME ei'0 Go dg 14.0 seca bee 200 

MT AMAED Care GR Sos Can be eink Oe 3,600 

OO ER ee SR ee ee are ee 6,000 

ee) IRNORL sa ahe<oina. 9 ae aero 3,609 

ORIG LOUNGE. 60:40)s 4.6: t ek kee eee 604 
Total value of— 

SEES WORD hinie6 00 sos Ute eee ences $590.00 


Day-old chicks sold ...........45 310.00 








PRPOLiOUe BO sho peek aeons eae 115.50 
Breetgime PlOCk SOG .cscciseccecce © 60.00 
Stock on hand beginning of year. 600.00 
Stock on hand end of year....... 660.00 
ANNUAL BALANCE 
Credits— 
Value of all stock on hand end of 
WORE) ic cates. 4 eigid Sukie Ws Se ee ee $660.00 
Amount received for all eggs sold... 590,00 
Amount received for all birds sold.. 785.00 | 
Amount received for all miscellane- 
OUS SOID crccceccececcersecveceers 15.00 
Total ..cccccccccvccvcseresvers $2,050.50 
Debit— ’ 
Value of all stock on hand 
beginning of year ......-. $600.00 
Total cost of labor, feed, etc. 566.90 
Total expenseS ..e.+.e.. $1,166.90 
Pront for the YeRP...s.cs-csvcsevees $883.60 


ROSCOE H. GUSS. 





Let us have some more Progressive Farm- 
er’s like the January 8th. That is the kind 
we like.—G. R. Kistler, Mooresville, N. C, 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








cattle at auction. 


once, addressing request to 





Col. Carey Jones, Auctioneer. 


DISPERSAL SALE 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


100 HEAD AT AUCTION 


Monday, February 7th, 1916 


Sale to be Held at Fair Grounds, Meridian, Miss. 


THE first opportunity given Southern people to buy acclimatized 


40 brood cows—many with calves at foot; 
2 herd bulls and young things of both sex. 
without reserve to clear up the estate of the late D. S. Combs. 
If you are interested in cattle, and every man in the South should 
be, don’t miss this sale, and if you cannot be present send mail 
bids to R. L. Seale, Livingston, Ala. 
all mail to Meridian Hotel, Meridian, Miss. 


GREENFIELD PLANTATION, 


G. P. ADAMS, Manager. 
Greenfield, Rankin County, Miss. 


SALE TO BEGIN AT 12 O’CLOCK. 


They must be sold 


After February 1st, address 
Write for catalog at 


Leslie Combs, Administrator. 














Herefords. 


Bring the ladies, 








eet 


Public Sale Orrville, Ala. Mar. 29. 


The offering will consist of 50 choice Heifers, Bulls, Bred Cows and Cows with 
Calves at Foot—all splendidly bred, good individuals rich in the blood of Britisher, 
Beau Picture, Beau Dandy, Disturber, Perfection Fairfax 


No matter if you already own Herefords, you want some of this great blood and 
if you are going to start out with Herefords, you can’t get better blood on earth. 
Write for free catalog today, make your selection and plan to attend this sale. If 
you can’t come in person—mail bids will have careful, honest, fair play. 

HEAR REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HENGST. 

If you want nothing but a pleasant, profitable outing, it will be worth the trip to 
hear the famous Reppert, Igleheart and Hengst make the sale. 
liable they with the big free dinner and great cattle will make the trip worth while. 

Order will prevail and ladies will be welcome and comfortable. 


WEST DALLAS HEREFORD FARM, Dunnaway & Lambert, owners, ORRVILLE, ALA. 


and other aristocratic 


Clean, honest, re- 











oe 
APOLLO 4th NO, 213949 
BERKSHIRES 
Buy your foundation stock of Berkshires from the 
the best herdin the South. The blood of Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, Trueworth, Rivals Champion 


and other world famous boars in herd. In order to 
make room for Spring litters, we are offering pigs, ser- 
vice boars, open and bred gilts, and mature stock of all 
ages ata reduction. Pairs ard trios properly mated 
and registered in the buyer’s name. 


KIMBALL FARM, 


Oxford, N. C. | 


| 80-REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE-80 
IMPORTED AND TENNESSEE BRED 
Golden Lad and Coomassie blood—Through 
such noted bulls as Golden Fern’s Lad, Fly- 
ing Fox, King Fox, Gamboge Knight, Noble 
of Oakland, King Koffee, Jr., and Tormentor, 
Cows, Bulls and Heifers—all ages. Car load 
lots and single animals. Prices and terms 








reasonable. W. GETTYS, Athens, Ala. 
BERKSHIRES 5. ccaing 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 














Where to Buy Pure-bred Pouitry 








FISHEL’S FAMOUS WORLD’S BEST 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Nine years a breeder; 
have added new blood 
by paying them $10 for 
18 eggs from a200 egg 
exhibition pen, Few 
excellent pullets to 
Spare at only $1.50 each; 
Best eggs $3.00; Black 
Cochin Bantam eggs 
$1.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 


J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville, N. C. 















EGGS FOR HATCHING 


S. C. Anconas, great 
winter layers; also Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, 
the best general pur- 


pose fowl. Orders 
booked for future de- 
Vice, livery. 


i= 


Write for prices. 
JOHN 8S. MILNE, Henderson, N. C. 











For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
born day old chix every week, hatched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
$1.50: per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Ce., Ensley, Ala. 











SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 





cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 











U. S. POULTRY FARMS 


Stock and eggs for sale. White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, S. C. White Leghorns, R. 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, pair 
$6, trio $8. Eggs $2 to $3 per 15. For pure 
bred poultry give your order to 


R. 4 Statesville,N.C. U.S.POULTRY FARMS 











Day Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. | 


Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns that will 
give satisfaction. Charges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 





STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box 60, MKUSHLA, ALA. 





Buff and 


COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS fie wd 


always winners at the shows. Trap nested, Big winter 
layers, Fine birds and eggs for sale; the price is reason 


able. DR. C.L. GRAY, Route 15, LEBANON, TENN. 
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165 Broadway, New York 











Now —Right Away 


every day you use it it will be pay- 
ing for itself out of its own saving. 


Let the De Laval start saving cream for you right now 
while butter and cream prices are highest. 
nearest De Laval agent at once, or if you do not know 
him, write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES. THE WORLD OVER 





pail the cow 


kicks over is lost forever 


ND the butter-fat that goes into the can through the 
skim-milk spout of a cheap, inferior or worn-out 
cream separator is just as surely lost as the milk in 

the pail the cow kicked over. 


If you are trying to get along without a cream sepa- 
rator; or with an inferior or worn-out machine, you are 
losing butter-fat right along and butter-fat is money. 


Your 


If you haven’t the spare cash right now that need not 
hinder your immediate purchase. 


We have an arrangement with De Laval agents 
which makes it possible for any reputable farmer to 
secure a De Laval on the partial payment plan—a small 
payment at time of purchase and the balance in several 
installments, so that a De Laval really pays for itself 
while you are using it and getting the benefit from it. 


See the 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 

















THE COLLAR YOUR HORSE 


NEEDS 


EFFICIENT 


The LANKFORD COTTON DUCK HORSE 
COLLAR that’s FiT for Mules and Horses— 
the triumph of the past—the work collar of 
the future, Thousands are adopting it. Three 
million mules and horses last year enjoyed the 
comfort-giving, pain-sparing virtues of the 
Lankford. A sore shoulder from a Lankford 
is absolutely impossible, but thousands inflict- 


edby other collars are cured while the animal works, It enables the animal 
to throw his whole “‘heft’’ and pull without feeling pain ordis- 


comfort. Asore shoulder preventative. 
use for COTTON which helps the whole country. 


Has created a new 
If your 


dealer can’t supply you write us. COUCH BROS. MFC. CO. 


Box974-B Atlanta, Ca. 





Box 1S-B Memphis, Tenn. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Jame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. — 
Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurca St. Chicago 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








LOOK OUT FOR OX WARBLES IN 
CATTLE 


Maggot Which Attacks Backs of 
Cattle—Reduces Milk Production 
and Retards Growth of Animal, as 
Well as Damaging Hide 


“Tac United States Department of 





Agriculture is urging cattle own- 
ers to take steps torid their cat- 


tle of ox warbles or “wolves”, the im-, 


portance of which to the cattle in- 
dustry has been generally underesti- 
mated. Ox warbles are the whitish 
grubs or maggots which develop from 
the eggs deposited by certain flies 
known as warble flies, or heel flies, 
and which injurethe hides, reduce milk 
flow and retardthe growth of the ani- 
mals. The maggots are commonly 
found just below the skin onthe backs 
of cattle, in the spring. Their presence 
is revealed by local swellings about 
the size of pigeons’ eggs, each with a 
small central hole or perforation 
through which the maggot breathes. 
From this hole the maggot, when ma- 
ture, emerges to enter the ground 
and change to the adult or fly stage. 
When full grown the grub is about 
three-fourths of an inch in length. 

Until recently warbles were not re- 
garded as serious, because it was 
thought that the loss they occasioned 
came principally from the damage 
they did to hides. Even this loss in 
the aggregate, however, is important, 
as hides show warble holes three to 
six months in the year and dealers 
pay from 50 cents to $1.50 less for 
hides that show even moderate war- 
ble infestation. In many cases the 
scars left after the holes have healed 
cause buyers to cut prices consider- 
ably. 

The loss from the warble, however, 
is by no means limited to the holes 
the maggots cut in the hides. Exten- 
sive investigations in Germany and 
Denmark indicate. that the losses 
through reduction in milk supply in 
dairy cattle, the retardation § of 
growth in young stock, and the loss 
of flesh in all classes of animals are 
twofold greater than the damage 
done to the hides. In some of these 
tests the early extraction of the 
grubs from the backs of infested cat- 
tle resulted in an increase of nearly 


25 per cent in the milk production. 


Animals from which the grubs had 
been extracted showed a gain of 


more than 5 per cent in weight over 
similar animals in which the pests 
were allowed to develop normally. 

Methods of Controlling Warbles 

HUS far the veterinarians and en- 

tomologists have determined no 
better way of controlling these pests 
than through the systematic extract- 
ion and destruction of the grubs 
from the backs of infested animals. 

When the larvae are nearly ready 
to leave their host they may be easily 
squeezed out by pressing the swell- 
ing with the fingers, but if not so far 
developed it is often very difficult to 
get them out by squeezing. In such 
cases a slender pair of forceps may 
be used for pulling them out. If the 
swelling and its opening are still 
very small the best way of extracting 
the grub is to make an incision with 
a knife, after which the grub can be 
squeezed out by applying strong 
pressure. Kill the grub when re- 
moved. 

It is important that warbles be re- 
moved as early in their development 
as possible. This relieves the infest- 
ed animals from the irritation and 
prevents the enlargement of the exit 
holes. While this practice is not ap- 
plicable to ranch conditions, it is 
easily put into effect on Small farms 
and in dairies. In the Southern 
States the herds should be gone over 
early in December, and about twice 
later at monthly intervals. If no 
erubs are allowed to drop to the 
ground and reach maturity the num- 
ber appearing in cattle in subsequent 
years will be materially reduced, and 


if extraction is followed up for sev- 
eral years almost complete eradica- 
tion will result. Of course it is im- 
portant where possible to get concert- 
ed action among the stockmen in the 
destruction of these pests. 

In extensive experiments along this 
line in Germany it was determined 
that the cost of removing all the war- 
bles from the backs of cattle during 
one season was about three cents per 
head. 





Shrinkage of Meat During Curing 
Process 


Le MAKING some experiments to 
ascertain the shrinkage of meat 
during the curing process, Mr. Dan 
T. Gray has arrived at the conclusion. 
that the average farmer should dis- 
pose of what meat he has for sale be- 
fore the hot months of July and Au- 
gust. 

In the experiments, many tests 
were made to determine just what the 
shrinkage was, and the meat was cur- 
ed under average farm conditions. 
Hams, shoulders and side pieces were 
used, but only the hams will be con- 
sidered for the purpose of illustra- 


tion. Thirty-eight hams were taken 
and placed in brine for a period of 
52 days. During this time they 


shrank 4.5 per cent in weight; that is, 
for every 100 pounds of meat cured, 
44 pounds were lost during the time 
the hams were in the brine. 

The next step was to hang the hams 
up in the smokehouse for a period of 
five days before smoking, On weigh- 
ing them just before applying the 
smoke, it was found that they had 
lost an additional 5.3 per cent in 
weight. They were then smoked at 
irregular intervals for another period 
of five days and icst during the time ~ 
another 5.3 per cent. After being 
smoked, the hams were then wrapped 
in paper, placed in sacks and hung in 
the top of the smokehouse, After re- 
maining there for a period of 255 days 
they, were taken down and weighed 
and were found to have lost during 
this sacked period 21.9 per cent. This 
made the total loss amount to 37 per 
cent of the original weight during the 
317 days of the curing period. 

It is not wise for the reader to 
gather the impression that meat 
shrinks this much under all condi- 
tions, however, for such is not the 


case. In this test the sacked period 
was for 255 days, and the average 


farmer would probably keep his meat 
only half of this time, therefore the 
shrinkage of his meat would be only 
half as much as is recorded above. 
It seems from the records that the 
greatest shrinkage was during the 
months of July and August and partly 
for this reason it would not seem to 
be best to keep meat very long after 
smoking. If it is to be sold, the best 
time to sell is just after the smoking 
period when the loss in shrinkage 
should not exceed 15 to 18 per cent. 

EP. JETER. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which gales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


Herefords 


Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O. Marris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 

March 4—St. Joseph, Mo., Northwest Mis- 
souri Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo. 


March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Feb. 8—Des Moines, Iowa, under the man- 
agement of the American Polled 
Hereford Breeders’ Association. 
Shorthorns 
Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 
, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn, 
Aberdeen-Angus 
1916—Breeders’ Sale, 
Ala., M. A. Judy, 
banon, Ind. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Feb, 5—McKee Bros., at Forest Home Farm, 
Versailles, Ky. 





Feb. 23, 1916 
ley 


Feb. 1, Montgomery, 


Mer., West Le- 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 13) 






































q BERKSHIRES -’ Originators of the 
° aaa A WE HAVE FOR SALE A FINE LOT OF GRADE ‘Famous 0. 1. C. 
SELWYN FARMS ‘“ ji Two0.LC. Hogs "Swine 1863 
: EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, H ] { C H f d ¢ l A.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE osieim ows, eliers an aives Weigh 2806 lbs. 
5 = ~ = = =_s 
RTT x Also Registered Holstein Bulls. Spr lerazrettatrent 9 
eS Se EE ; This is a great opportunity for you to buy good stock from which to build 9] BHC ewok are 
etd dairy herd. These Registered Bulls bred to the native cows will Will ship you sample pair S 
ring you a fine lot of grade heifers. Never before has the demand been give agency to first applicant. We ere 
as great for good dairy cattle, and with the eradication of the tick the de- [[! originators, most extensive breeders and 
mand is going to increase. | Ail foreign shipments 
These Cattle can be seen at any time at Byhalia Stock U. S. Govt. Inspected 
Farm, Byhalia, Miss. Years and have never lost a hog. 
awe If you can’t make the trip to Byhalia, write to us for prices and further [}| tsgious disease. Om 
Lee's Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, particulars. This stock will be tuberculin tested and sold. : Write—to-day= 
Me each Baron ales: the Grand Champion Boar at ted sere Ph 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. Dairymen’s Co-operative Cattle Co., 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
AU nog, aglstored Jersey and Holstein Cattle SIMEON HILL, Secretary. Memphis, Tenn. 


Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most notedzherd In the South, 


"A DOLLAR. DOWN AND] || 60--Polled Herefords at Auction--60 
THE PIG 3 YOURN” ||| DES MOINES, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1916 


BERKSHIRE DIG S IOWA STATE FAIR GROUNDS. 
oR Under the management of the American Polled Hereford Breeders Association, there will be sold 


27 Bulls, from ten months to 3 years old and 33 Cows, with calf at foot or bred to the herd’s 


Hog from Birth to Sale*® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


HOLSTEINS bs 


























Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A Holstein Owner's Assets. When aman buys a 











; t pure-bred Holstein-Friesian animal he acquires 
TAMWORTH greatest sires. These cattle are selected from 24 of the best known herds in America and have more than flesh and blood as property. Somethng 
1 Oe been inspected by a representative of the Association who was instructed to accept only the oad tae Rade see Deoetings 
SOLD ON IENT PLAN best. No such opportunity was ever before offered to buy the pick of the breed. Se ee ee, Or gtuetiveness._ Ba 
OCCON >SHE FARM Catalogs only on request. Address, mentioning this paper, sloms Annocintion, tte fhnamelel eaeueon = te we 
FEC FE ; tige, its progressive exploitations, its annual 

B. 0 GAMMON, Sec’ prize offerings of $22,000 and its effect! 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. 4 y yearly publicity, all of which combine ‘a sale 











e ~ 9 wonderfulasset. Itis this truthful exploitation of 4 
merican 0 e ere or ree ers Assn the foremost dairy cattle, together with their genu- 
7 ine merit which has since 1908 raised the average 


AUCTION SALE, FEB. 25, 1916. q 516 E. 11th Street, : Des Moines, Iowa. a Investigate the big “Black-and:Whites? >" "es 


Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-White 
75-Berkshire Hogs-75. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive f 
For the farmer and breeder: Fifty head from the 


Booklets 
champion prize winning Hood Farm herd; twenty- 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
five head bred along similar lines and equally good E 
naicdarelatetahs || SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. | || certo se ecteee wean 
Sale af Hoed Farm, Lowell, Mass. e@ 





























Send for Catalogue. Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors in the.Ddig- . 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. gest shows in the country. The best Scotch lies are repr HOLSTEIN * FRIESIAN BARGAINS 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. New Sales List describi casei 
Having proven that the South ean breed can raise as good cattle as any seetion ial offeri ? escribing and pricing spe- 
DUROC-JERSEYS of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeding stock at cial offerings of registered cows, bulls and 
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young stock from the herds of successful 
dairymen and breeders. Write for one. 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Chester Co. 
Philip M. Hicks, Sec’y 
Avondale, Pa. 


Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend. 


Quality First Purest Blood Lines YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 


We have for sale at present a few splendid young bulls at prices within reach of 


REGISTERED DUROCS ||| eSrepeza FARM, Hickory 


Hickory Valley, Tenn. 









































c 10 High Grade H 
TAXPAYER Ili No. 67799 stands at head of herd. ; Holsteins 4 See as sa bred 
He ee pep ged pe gt y sng "7 Sent eee 750 For Sale ready ton cenvics: 
nds at 18 months of age. e 
Worlds Fair, San Francisco, was sired by Taxpayer pier Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses rig GILTNER BROS, Eminence, Ky, 
her to this great Boar. s long as automobiles are si ° - 
i vedi ia high bred gilts bred tivete-nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. AB ERDEEN-ANGUS a 
to Taxpaver III and my other herd boars, price $40 WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. j POD Ry COS RP De ‘ 
to $50. These gilts will weigh 175 to 200 pounds. It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Is it 
They are sired by a ay gig Suan aheaae a Loong 8 meee for the LG by enjoy in mip gn lle Hod Ree np os FOR SALE. 
d truly the BIi@ MEL with plenty saddle horse for yourse at can carry you ov ? ; 
Ofeine aanlquallty: ; Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? ous aa aoe ee REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. 
i all that we guarantee in every way. egistere allions roo res 
Sotistaction or your money vetuntet. Fine. young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We BULLS AND HEIFERS, 
warrant sate a a GLENWORTH FARMS, From prize-winners. Large and growthy. 
and the price Is right. uaranteed to be breeders and right i 
eJ x WV. HODGE * Put it upte ust Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky ght in every 











way. Also Berkshire Gilts and young Boars, 
Prices right. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter|] Fr. s. rurnsutt, ceaarvine, onio. 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 





ELKO, GA. 























On account of limited pasture, will sell 































































































Hampshire has become a market topper in every FOR SALE—4 Registered Hereford Bulis. 3 
DEFENDER, PALS| COL, market. If you would like free information and lit- Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, 2 Reaistesea 
and other best blood lines erature on the Hampshire Hog, address Holstein Bulls, Registered Berkshire Pigs, Collie 
Duroc = Jer seys, E.C. STONE, Secretary, Pups. T. N. ASKEW, Edwarda, Miss. 
At the following sacrifice prices: Hampshire Record Association 
GEHL se se. 6 20.00 2 ace aS . ‘ 
5 Feb. 1915 Bred fos ge | King dna Gol: = ns ease e bs et ag 703 E. Nebr. Ave,, PEORIA, ILL. RIE ERIE deeb donveiun nonce A A 
2splendid Broo Ows, each - - = = © e i 
d to Defender I and Again. Py +s . . 50 Shorthorn and Polled Durham Bulls 
5 months ae ag and = - eT - ois. Ham shire Hogs—e prolific kind. Special heifers, 15, 3-yeur-old mules and bred Poland Cuma 
8 months old Boarsand Sows, - - _ - - $10.00 p prices on pigs, trios not akin, | cheapforquick sale. W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 
RED POLLED CATTLE. * — . Glen Dean, Ky. 
1 four time blue ripbon winner Bull, - - = 4150.00 || bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, - 
; ; ORSES AND JACKS 
+ young Coes, note gave DFoueht ever: ugg | | Decatur, Ind. svonnn HORSES AND JACKS 
Ji 4 ertor le xtra. 

Will hold Firat chock gets those DUROC-JERSEYS | ESSEX MULES AND HORSES FOR SALE 
Prices only hold good until I have herd cut down, RRR AAR Annan | Serer rn sneer» We keep constantly on hand a lot of fine 
Address | PURE BRED— . cotton mules. Willsell youa mule ora load 

D. J. SIMMONS, | _ Essex, Berkseires, Poland Chinas and Duroc we make’a specialty of good teams. “ 
R 4, TIMMONSVILEE, S. C. GRAND CHAMPION BRED SOW SALE | Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. Woe clea hands 1 fall kind W 
sf FEBRUARY 11, 1916. Angora Goat’s Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. b wh. so f hi - -tondnpandl » 5, h Ing we are 
s in Vialeniee @ hatRaney Col, Top Satisfaction or money back. Staili ers 0 bee k __ e horses; we sell 
OWS y Vetfender, superba, he td am d J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C. tallions an acks, ome to see us. 
WEST WIND STOCK FARM Col , Col. S. Jr. and other noted boars, bre More mules shipped from this place than any point 
to The Chief's Model, the 19.3 Grand Cham- TAMWORTHS save one ARHAM, SON & BUTLER, Milan, T 
= 4 " n rginia. PLP PLP PLL LL ALP PALE s . ° ° 
DUROC-JERSEYS Write us for catalogue, Send mail bids to F. D- 1 | = ot here 
Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years engst, in our care. 
old Herd of 250.. We breed the big, red, husky | | ELLIS BROTHERS, Eminence, Kentucky. | | TAMWORTHS—All Ages OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State z English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- | | (‘Home of the Taxpayers”) 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of Plas. Pure-bred, 8 weeks est exhibition herd in the South, headed by Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
different brecding. a : je Duroc-Jersey and over, big bone, from 1000 and - ye boars “_ hy Ais 318 || | Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 
. D. o” , Va. choice registered stock. remiums, ampions, ran am- | | sa 
S. D. O'NEAL, Vaucluse, Va cont for demonstration purposes. Satisfaction guaran- pots and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. | whan PE reed pe wry BoP ot “roe a = 
DUROC SALE MONTICELLO HIGH SCHOOL FARM DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, | | Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 
S. T. Lites, Brown Summit, N.C. Columbia,  <¢. ALLEN B. HARLAN 

















== February 5th. = DUROC PIGS, ©. the, choicest breeding \ —_ || Columbia, Tennessee 


9 and individual excellence. Pigs bred gilts and boars 
The largest and best offering ever presented to TAMWORTHS Grown on seperate farms. Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
the public from the greatest Duroc herd in the » Prices rignt. Satisfaction | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 























































world, including 60 sons and daughters of Defen- Guaranteed. guaranteed. good individuals offered for sale. High Class Registered Saddle 
der mated to Grand Champion boars. Write for ; JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. | WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, Stallions, Mares and Jacks 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, | | D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. All Ages 
McKEE BROS, Versailles,Ky.| POLAND-CHINAS 0.1L C's. This is show stock. ation and dams winners 
. aa aman aaa anaaaanaae andsome lady’s mare. Buy from breeder 

Duroc-Jerseys Plenty of pigs at POLAND 0. 1. C. Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. notadealer. I can please you. 

present. Ask for | We Be Ve Young herds aspecialty. No akin; pro- STILLWELL STOCK FARM 

PICTURE folder, CHINA | lific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write for prices H 1 Wi Chilesb Ky 
Buy now and save six months A few nice boars From Large Progressive Boars and Sows | and cirreulars. ome of Winners esburg, 
for grading up CHEAP. Registered & . F. E. RUEBUSH Sciota, Dlinoi 
w. Ww. ¥ . Cruso, N.C. | T- E. BROWN, Maurtreesboro. Tenn. | *- ™- ° ciota, nois DOGS 

Of National tation for 1,000 Ib. | 0. 5. C..s. A big lot of bred | -....................~ wwowo9er 
Dp U R oO Cc Pp I G egy, Tye OEM. weights with plenty of bone. Our _* 








gilts safe with pig, bred to} ay STUD al registered best quality Imported 


ends made them famous. They heavy boars, registered. Also 


are backed bya positive guaran- 





Choice lot of pigs. Bred gilts and service boars. 


CHINAS 








r Parbold Powhattan,a magnificent collie, fee $15; Aire- 
ret estgreae ks Mk WHITAKER & GO., Fayete BIE, ince.” You will win W the iat very best of breeding... | dale Stud #10; Fox Hound 40; Fox Terrier 

° . le eyette- _ 5 ° 
Tks. v— wordisfrom J. P. VISSERING, Bex 7 Altea, Ill. W.IL.OWEN, Route2, Bedford, Va. CAROLINA KENNELS, Reidsville, N. ©, 
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FEBRUARY IS PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER MONTH 


EXT week brings February, and February 
is “Progressive Farmer Month”—Jubilee 
Month. There are twenty-nine days in 
the month, and we are out after twenty-nine 
thousand new subscribers, one thousand new 
readers for each day in the month. The pros- 
pects are that we are going to get them—and 
then some. 
Hurry back your coupons and help us with 
our great Birthday Jubilee. 











HE North Carolina State Fair is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing Leonard Tufts as 
President. He will make an excellent official. 





AKE up your mind now that you are going to 

save our “Reference Special” week after next. 
It will be a treasure-house of information for 
present and future use. 


OOF in next week’s Progressive Farmer for 

more figures on the failure to collect income 
taxes in North Carolina and the need for a pub- 
licity law to remedy this evil. 








ACK of green winter crops for chickens is one 

of the serious shortcomings in the South, es- 
pecially in view of the fact there is really no good 
reason for it. Rye, oats, rape and clovers do well 
during the winter months, and they aid mightily 
in filling the egg basket. 





F COURSE the first aim of poultry raising 
should be to supply the family; but we see no 
reasons why our efforts should stop here. There’s 


many a family making the hens pay the grocery 
bill, and there should be thousands more. “Not 
less than Fifty Hens on Every Southern Farm” 
will do the job. 





HOME garden for every farm home” should 

be the slogan all over the South this year, 
for a good garden is one of the surest means we 
know of for saving store bills. And by all means 
let’s make the garden a really good one—an all- 
the-year garden. This is easily possible, but it 
is necessary that work be started on it at once 
and kept up. How about yours? 





NE of the facts hard to explain is that some of 

the Northern and Western states average one 
hundred or more chickens per farm, while in the 
Cotton Belt the average is less than twenty-five. 
Our climate is more favorable and we can have 
green crops for the chickens every month in the 
year; but the fact remains that our chickens are 
few in number and frequently inferior in quality, 
who can say why? 





COMMITTEE named by the 

Farmers’ Union asks all other Surry citi- 
zens interested in starting a farm life school to 
meet with the county board of education February 
7. In addition to the new farm life schools in Ber- 
tie and Mecklenburg mentioned last week, other 
farm life schools are located in Catawba, Craven, 
Durham, Forsyth, Gaston, Guilford, Harnett, Ire- 
dell, Moore, Nash, Robeson, Rowan, Wake and 
Wilson counties. What is your county doing to 
get the advantage of this beneficent law for your 
boys and girls? 


Surry County 





HE South Carolina Farmers’ Conference in 

Columbia last week unanimously endorsed the 
State Warehousing System, Race Segregation in 
Land Ownership, the Torrens System, liberal ap- 
propriations for extension work and tick extermi- 
nation, and demanded legislation for better mar- 
keting and rural credits. Bills affecting all these 
matters as well as reformed taxation, compulsory 
education, etc., are now pending in the South Car- 
olina Legislature and bills affecting most of these 


subjects in the Virginia Legislature, and all inter- 
ested farmers in both states should make haste to 
write their Representatives and Senators. 





Uncle John Says Friday Is Unlucky for 
Many Folks 


ES, sir,” said Uncle John when he dropped in 
our office last Friday morning, telling us he 
had to hurry back and start a big job of 
cleaning up and draining a wet spot on his farm,— 
“ves, sir,’ h repeated, “time was when I wouldn't 
a’ started nary single thing worth mentionin’ on 
Friday.” 
“Fact is,’ he continued, “in them days Friday 
was a sure-enough dog gone unlucky day for me, 
and so was the 13th of every month. And I believe 
they are everlastin’ly unlucky days yet for lots o’ 
folks. But as for me and my house, as the preacher 
says, we’ve done got shet of that hoodoo.” 
Whereupon we asked him how he had removed 
the spell. 


swered. 


“That’s easy enough,” the old man an- 
“Used to be when Friday or the 13th come 
around, 1 wouldn’t do somethin’ 


done that day, 


I ought to have 
or wouldn’t start something I ought 
to have started, and the upshot of it was, it was al- 
vays an unlucky day for me. 
such foolishness as that, 


But since I quit all 
them days are about the 
luckiest days I know, and when Friday and the 13th 
double up on one and the same day, I like to swat 
the old things 
more things than almost any other day. 
wastin’ my time an’ sweat on poor hill land and 
lettin’ that bottom grow up in 
bushes, and I’m goin 


fake by startin’ doin’ 


I’m tired 


more and 


rich weeds and 
it up today 


corn an acre on it 


to start cleanin’ 
and make a dozen barrels of 
next year.” 

“But don’t you forget this?’ said Uncle John in 
leaving, “don’t you forget this—that if a fellow 
don’t know any better than to believe Friday is 
an unlucky day fer him, it’s dead sure going to be 
unlucky.” 





The Rural Credits Situation 





HAT we are not satisfied with the new rural 
credits bill was abundantly demonstrated in 
our article last week, but we cannot agree 
with our good friend, Dr. 
criticisms as given on 


in all his 
another page. We believe in 
a greater measure of Government aid, and in an- 
nual rather than pay- 
But as 


Alexander, 


semi-annual amortization 
ments wherever the borrower wishes it. 
for criticism of the bill because it does 
brace personal credit, it should be said that the 
committee appointed to draft bill was in- 
structed to bring in a strictly land credits measure, 
with the understanding that an entirely separate 
bill on short-term or personal credits is to be 
drawn. 


this 


We also regard the exemption of land mortgage 


bonds from taxation as an excellert feature 


against which we regret to see friends of the 


farmers protesting. The bill provides that farmers 


shall have money at not exceeding 1 per cent 


above the interest rate of the bonds, 


tion 


and exemp- 
bond 
interest at least 1 per cent and therefore lower the 
farmers Many 


bonds at 4 per cent, 


from taxation will certainly lower the 


interest at least 1 per cent. states, 


for example, sell non-taxable 
whereas they would have to pay 5 to 6 per cent if 


these bonds were taxable. 





Farm Implements and Machinery Special 
Next Week 

E DON’T hesitate to say that for our Farm 

Machinery Special of next week we have 

the best articles and letters on the use 

and care of farm machinery ever published in The 

Progressive Farmer. Those who have seen our 

previous issues know this is saying a great deal, 

but we believe it is the truth. Look the following 

list over, and you will get an idea of some of the 
good things to look for in this big Special. 

The Farm Level: its construction and how to use 

it in 


building sites, 


and doing other jobs about the farm; 


laying off terraces, drains, 


The Cream Separator: how it is made, how it 


works, how to care for it, and how its use has sav- 


not em-: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ed millions and millions of dollars to the dairymen 
of the country; 

The Mower and the Binder: a discussion by an 
expert of 





these two necessary farm implements, 
how to operate them to best advantage and how to 
care for them so that they may give many years of 
service; 

The Gasoline Engine: what kind to buy and 
how the engine is operated, work that it can 
be expected to do, and how to care for it; 

The Disk Harrow and Disk Cultivator: two im- 
plements that no well equipped farm can be with- 
out; how they are made and how they work, all 
told by a man who knows; 

The Farm Threshing Machine: its prmMcipal 
parts, how it operates and what may be expected 
of it, and how to care for it that it may give years 
of service; 


why; 


The Farm Tractor for Southern Farms: the de- 
velopment of the tractor, what may be expected of 
it, and the conditions under which the farmer is 
justified in buying it; 

Implements for the Garden: What are 
and use and care for them. 

But these are not all, for there will be a number 
of interesting experience letters from our readers 
that will help you in selecting, operating and car- 
ing for machinery that will save and make you 
money. 


needed, 


Look fot this Special. 





The Sum and Substance of the Commercial 
Fertilizer Situation 





ROM the best information obtainable, the fol- 
F lowing appear to be the outstanding points in 

the present situation with reference to com- 
mercial fertilizers: 

1. Commercial potash, at prices that will permit 
of its economical use as a fertilizer, probably can- 
not be had at all. However, it is only in the south- 
eastern Coastal Plain region, roughly in all terri- 
tory lying east and south of a line drawn from 
about Mobile, Ala., through Atlanta, Ga., Raleigh, 
N. C., and Richmond, Va., that this shortage will 
be acutely felt, and the crops likely to suffer most 
are truck crops, cotton and tobacco. Just how 
much the lack of potash will affect yields of these 
crops is a question that no man can answer. 

2. Phosphoric acid, while it will average per- 
haps 50 per cent higher in price than last year, will 
be generally obtainable everywhere in the South. 
With a few very minor exceptions phosphoric 
acid in some form has generally paid well practi- 
cally all over the South under nearly all crops, and 
we think there can be no question but what its 
judicious use this year, even at the higher prices, 
will prove profitable. Ground phosphate rock is a 
very cheap source of phosphoric acid where there 
is plenty of humus in the soil, but on the average 
thin lands of the South we cannot generally re- 
commend it in preference to acid phosphate. 
fertilizers too are 


3. Nitrogen-carrying high- 


priced, averaging perhaps 33% per cent above last 


year. However, as with phosphoric acid, there is 
all over the South a very general need for nitro- 
gen, and where this need is plainly apparent it 


should be supplied, even at the higher prices. Of 


course legumes and manures are the most eco- 


nomical sources of nitrogen, but just now we are 
addressing particularly the 80 or 90 per cent of our 
farmers who haven’t enough of these to go round. 

A point we would especially emphasize is the 
need for extra care and study in the purchase and 


application of fertilizers. If our soil needs are ac- 


curately determined and the proper plant food 
combinations supplied, commercial nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid can undoubtedly still be used 


profitably; but this year there is a greater need 


than ever before for studying the whole problem. 





A Thought for the Week 


O ONE is truly rich who has not wealth of 
love, wealth of sympathy, wealth of good 


will for men. No one knows what luxury is 
who has not enjoyed the luxury of doing good. 
No one has real happiness who has not the happi- 
ness of making others happy.—Selected. 
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Legislation Needed by Our Rural Interests 




















By CLARENCE POE 


Address Delivered by Invitation Before South Carolina House of Representatives, Columbia, S. C., January 20, 1916 














[The address as given herewith is not in full, a brief dis- 
cussion of general rural conditions, improved agricultural 
methods, and cotton warehousing having preceded the point 
at which this report begins.] 

UT important as is the marketing of cotton, it 

is also important to insure better marketing 

of other products if diversification is to be 
practiced and profitable farming insured. In 
North Carolina the activities of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union secured the passage of a plan I intro- 
duced in the State Board of Agriculture for pro- 
viding for the establishment of a “Division of Mar- 
kets and Rural Codperation,” and I am glad to say 
that the results have been of untold value. This 
division has assisted farmers in the scientific grad- 
ing of their products; has assisted in putting com- 
munity and county marketing associations on a 
business-like basis; has helped make a market for 
North Carolina products among North Carolina 
merchants; and has made lines of farming profit- 
able in communities where they didn’t pay before. 
In Edgecombe County, for example, it helped farm- 
ers grade their cotton with the result many farm- 
ers said that they had never known that there 
were grades above middling! I happen to know 
of one lot of 375 bales officially graded and shipped 
to Norfolk on which a clear profit of $800 was 
realized as compared with prices offered by local 
buyers. In another county where potato growers 
were going the poor-house route under the old 
plan of selling by hodge-podge wagon loads, they 
are now traveling the automobile-route by selling 
in well-graded carloads. And in other eastern 
counties right now soy bean growing is being 
transformed into a highly profitable industry 
through the adoption of better marketing methods. 

bd 
ed 


Credit Unions and “Time Prices” 


UT this Division of Markets and Rural Codép- 

eration J] have been discussing doesn’t stop 

here. There are three factors in profitable 
farming—economical production, economical mar- 
keting, and economical credit—and this Division 
is concerning itself with both the last two prob- 
lems. It is assisting in the establishment of credit 
unions or farmers’ savings and loan associations 
all over the state, and I know no new movement 
affecting North Carolina agriculture more prom- 
ising than this. The work has already outgrown 
the general officers of the Department and ar- 
rangements have been made for assigning it to a 
whole-time officer, an efficient young man with 
experience both in farming and banking. 

I understand your last session passed a credit 
union act but made no provision to encourage and 
assist their formation. That is to say, it set up a 
piece of machinery without arranging for power 
to operate it, a defect which I hope this session 
will remedy. 

In considering this question of short-time cred- 
its, moreover, gentlemen, I should be untrue to the 
thousands of struggling poor in South Carolina; 
I should be untrue to the feelings implanted in me 
by Him who has declared that He will hear “the 
needy when he crieth, the poor also, and him that 
hath no helper”; I should be untrue even to the 
memories of my own youth when growing up I 
saw my own flesh and blood crushed by the iniqui- 
tous burden of “time prices”, if I did not call your 
attention to the blight and shame with which this 
system curses our whole Southland. For it is a 
shame that states which solemnly declare that 6 or 
8 per cent interest per annum is enough and all 
above that is usury, yet permit the neediest and 
most defenseless portion of all our population to 
be charged rates of 60 to 80 per cent per annum 
in the form of “time prices.” When I printed a 
blank in The Progressive Farmer about September 
1 asking subscribers in South Carolina and other 
states to report the difference between cash prices 
and time prices, the replies that came to us from 
South Carolina—typical of those that came from 
every state—averaged the following results: 


SOUTH CAROLINA 






Average Averag Increase 

Article Cash Price Time I e 

Ott: WARNS? =. >. 6:i0008ees eee $1.02 

WIOUP, BBC oc stscceonsces 1.97 

De Sea ne aera Se 20.50 

ee ) eee eer 1.0722 

Opts Bunhel 662 o.00 5005000 0 .6436 

Lard; Pound ....scssevcecee .1037 

OUeRe. MOURNE. -s6s: 5000.5, steam 0672 

MOIgNSCE, BEVON 9 < oo 0s 6 505.0 4364 


Now what does this mean? It means that the 
average difference between “time prices” and cash 
prices was 24 per cent; or if the average time 
price account runs four months, interest was at 
the rate of 73 per cent per annum. Or ifthe average 
time price account runs as long as six months, 





which I do not believe, the rate would still be over 
48 per cent, or six times as high a rate charged 
the struggling poor as the state says bankers 
and money-lenders shall charge the rich. Some- 
thing should be done about this. Either the mer- 
chants’ crop lien should be wiped out root and 
branch, or else time prices should be limited to 
not more than 1 per cent a month. 


& 


Taxation and Tenancy 


N THE matter of home ownership I am glad to 

take as my text that ringing passage in which 

the Governor of South Carolina, in reviewing 
the conditions in the state needing your attention, 
declared: 

“Forty-three per cent of our white farmers 
are tenants. If we are to build up our rural 
districts, increase the production of the soil, 
make easy the improvement of our rural 
schools, churches, roads and all rural com- 
munity life, we must have a greater propor- 
tion of our people owners of their homes and 
farms.” 

Now one supreme need in remedying this condi- 
tion, as Governor Manning rightly and eloquently 
says, is a better system of rural credits. One 
other thing, however, which I regard as of equal 
importance in your state and my state and all our 
Southern states is a juster system of taxation. 
Let me quote for you in this connection what one 
of the most eminent and thoughtful men in your 
state, and one of your citizens who is most highly 
honored and most generally loved, said to me in a 
letter this week: 

“A home-owning farm population of white 
people is our second greatest need. Land 
barons and land speculators now hold thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped land. They are 
depending on the unearned increment to make 
them rich. They assess their land for taxation 
at a merely nominal figure, while they refuse 
to sell a single foot. Holdings in some in- 
stances run up to 50,000 and 100,000 acres. 
Absentee landlords controlling 5,000 and 10,000 
acres are common. If these lands were put on 
the tax books at the price for which they are 
held, their owners would raise a storm of pro- 
test, but they would sell rather than pay taxes. 
The result would be a number of purchases by 
small farmers who would build homes, improve 
roads, erect schools and churches and help 
develop a better rural life.” 


The Curse of Absentee Landlordism 


ND let me quote also what another distin- 

guished student of South Carolina conditions, 

my friend Prof. Wm. K. Tate, said in an ad- 

dress at your University here not many months 

ago: $ 

“IT am thoroughly convinced that the perma- 
nent well-being of South Carolina demands 
that white people in increasing numbers shall 
own the soil and till it with their own hands. 

Every white man who moves to town and 

leaves his farm to Negro tenants makes the 

country a less desirable place for his white 
neighbors and hastens the tendency, so sadly 
evident in some sections, to absentee landlord- 
ism and Negro tenantry, with its accompanying 
deterioration of soil and decline of social life. 

“The nominal land tax in South Carolina is 
an unmitigated menace to rural welfare. It 
gives the absent landlord or the larger holder 
the opportunity to place his money in large 
sums where it will largely escape taxation 
and will surely bring princely returns through 
the steady increase in land values. In the 
meantime, it is farmed indifferently by Negro 
tenants and kept out of the hands of desirable 
white settlers. The country boy, unable to se- 
cure land, moves to town or to some other sec- 
tion of the country. After a section is once 
depleted of its white population in this man- 

ner, it will be exceedingly difficult to induce a 

return to the resulting unfavorable social and 

educational conditions.” 

Ominously enough do these words of Professor 
Tate’s recall the prophecy of the English poet: 
“But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride; when 
once destroyed can never be supplied.” Ominously 
do they recall for us all over the South the saying 
of the Latin historian that it was latifundae—the 
big estates—that ruined Italy; while the words of 
America’s most profound student of rural eco- 
nomics, Dr. Thomas N. Carver of Harvard, also 
ring in our ears. In all his “Principles of Rural 





Economics” there is no more emphatic passage 
than that wherein he declares: 


“Next to war, pestilence and famine, the 
worst thing that can happen to a rural com- 
munity is absentee landlordism.” 


No commonwealth which cares for its future can 
fail to face this issue. It cannot dodge it; it can- 
not ignore it. Amd the first step in dealing with it 
should be a revision of our tax methods. Instead 
of taxing more lightly the lands held out of use, 
a super-tax should be levied on them; and instead 
of taxing the big estate at a lower rate per acre 
then the small farm, we should reverse the pro- 
cess. For my part, too, I should favor not only 
your State Tax Commissioner’s recommendation 
for $100 personal property exemption, but I should 
favor going further; just as I am confident that 
your session will not end leaving South Carolina 
as one of the ten states in the United States with- 
out an inheritance tax. 

a 7 


Decrease Tenancy and Increase Ownership 
by Just Taxation 


UR supreme aim in taxation in both Carolinas 

should be to tax the gains of thrift and in- 

dustry less; the gains of chance, inheritance 
anid exploitation more. We should take seme of 
the burden off of the producer who earns his liv- 
ing in the sweat of his brow, and put a little more 
on the non-producer who earns his living in the 
sweat of his grandfather’s brow. 

I believe this matter of taxation should be kept 
in mind in all that is done with regard to rural 
credits. It would be a great thing for South Caro- 
lina to take the lead among all the Southern 
states in providing funds for helping tenants be- 
come land-owners. The Sherard bill providing 
for a vote by the people on a $10,000,000 bond 
issue, the proceeds to be used in making loans for 
the purchase or improvement of farm lands, is 
evidence of that courageous grappling with big 
problems which has always distinguished your 
people. I should like for you to consider if the 
maximum amount to be lent any one person 
should not be limited to $3,000, however, and then 
see if South Carolina cannot lead all the states of 
the South in this matter of giving genuine aid to 
the landless man. 

But let us see to it, gentlemen, that the help gets 
to the man it is intended for. As one of the first 
results would be to increase the demand for land 
and therefore its price, the state should make 
haste to see that the benefits go to the struggling, 
landless man and not to capitalist speculators, 
holding-up the would-be home-owner for higher 
and higher prices while they at the same time 
escape in great measure a just share of the bur-, 
dens of taxation—in fact, are assisted by the state 
in holding up the landless man simply because the 
state holds the landless man back, holds him 


down by an undue burden of taxation, while it at 


the same time shoves the capitalist-speculator up 
by relieving him of his just share of tax burdens. 

[I don’t mean to say South Carolina is any worse 
than North Carolina in this respect. We haven’t 
as many big land holdings as you have, but our 
tax system is just as rotten, as I can prove to you 
by two examples from counties adjoining your 
own state. Union County last spring assessed the 
farmer’s cotton at nine cents a pound, his corn 
and wheat at $1 a bushel, his cows at $50 and his 
horses at $200; the landless man thus paying taxes 
on practically 100 per cent of practically every- 
thing he had—and also on $300 worth of property 
he didn’t have at all if he was liable for poll tax— 
while lands were assessed at one-fourth their 
value; and as an extreme example, in the adjoin- 
ing county of Mecklenburg recently the S. A. L. 
Railway got a four-acre assessment reduced from 
$1,500 to $1,250 and then sold one-fourth of an 
acre off of it for $12,500! 

When I reflect upon this vicious system of tax- 
ation, here’s the picture that always comes to my 
mind: Here’s a poor devil trying to get his foot 
on the ladder, and here is a strong man who al- 
ready has his foot there, and the state bears twice 
as heavily on the man who is trying to rise as it 
bears on the stronger man who has already risen 
——or who, without doing any rising or putting 
forth any effort has simply been born to a posi- 
tion of superior vantage. 

Yes, my friends, let us have a plan for lending 
money to buy and improve small farms—not over 
$3,000 going to any one individual—but let not the 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
liself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it was 

a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. I 

wanted afine‘horse. But, I didn’t know anything 

about horses.much. AndI 

didn’t know the man very 
well either. 


Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I'll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.”’ 


Well, I didn’t like that. I 4 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 
“ail right’? and that I might 
have to whistle for my 
money if I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing 
Machines—the ‘1900 Grav- ®&| 
ity’’ Washer. 


And I said to myself, lots 
of people may. think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 


But I’d never know, be- 
cause they wouldn’t Rai 
and tell me. You seel sell 
my Washing Machines + ‘mail. 
million that w: 


So, thought ny it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month, before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer will do. 
1 know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in lest than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our. ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 


It just drives soapy water clear _ the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump migh 


So, said Ito myself, I w'll do aie my ‘'1900 Gravity’”’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I'll offer —_ 
and Su ll make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 
free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own p- cket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freighttoo. Surely 
that is fair enough aisn’t it? 


Doesn’t it prove ~<a the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it i 


And you can pay me out of what it savesfor you. It 
will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wages. If you keep the machine after the month’s 
trial, I'll let you pay for it out of what it saves you. If 

it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 
ait paid for. I'll take that cheerfully, and I'll wait 
for my money until the machine itself earns the bal- 
ance. 

Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
about the ‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1663 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 








I have sold over half a 














For rough chapped hands, and 
broken blisters; for piles and 
hemorrhoids; for burns, cuts 
and all irxs‘tations of the skin 
use. 


Vaseline 


Reg. USsPae Or, 


Petroleum Jelly 
Put up in handy glass bottles; at drug 
and general stores everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet describing all the 
“Vaseline” Products mailed free on 
request, together with ‘* Vaseline” 
Poster Stamps. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

(Consolidated) 


| State Street, New York City 























NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalogs 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashville, Tenn. 








Consider the 
Bee=———= 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don't be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“‘workers.”” 
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TROUBLE-PROOF 


EVER rains where Jim is— 
People kickin’, whini 
He goes round insistin’,— 
“Sun is almost shinin’!” 
Never’s hot where Jim is— 
When the town is sweatin’, 
He jes’ sets and answers,— 
“Well, I ain’t a-frettin’ 7 
Never’s cold where Jim is— 





None of us misdoubt it! 
Seein’ we're nigh frozen! 
He “ain’t thought about it!” 


Things that rile up others 
Never seem to strike him! 
“Trouble-proof,’’ I call it,— 
Wisht that I was like him! 
—By Edwin L. Sabin, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


We Learn Why Young and Old, Out- 
door Workers, Etc., Require Spe- 
cial Foods—Each Child Plays the 
Part of Some Class of Persons and 
Tells What That Class Should Eat 


HEN Miss Margaret walked 

into the room a group of very 

strange sights and sounds 
greeted her—John was. all doubled up 
and stumping around the room lean- 
ing on a cane. Dan was bouncing.a 
ball against the céiling and ‘uttering 
lusty yells, Bessie had on.a baby bon- 
net and pretended to cry—not one of 
the children looked like himself or 
herself, nor behaved like it. 

“What’s this!” she cried. 

“IT am a rheumatic ol@ man,” 
John. 

Then it flashed across Aunt Mar- 
garet that each one of the children 
was to devise a special diet and each 
was acting the part. She laughed so 
hard that the children all joined her 
and she said: “A laugh will cure 
many ills; it seems to have 
Suppose we see whether or not your 
diet has had anything to do with it, 





piped 


about 
that 


Diet for Rheumatism 
‘“*TOHN, suppose you tell us 
Pion you expect to cure 
rheumatism.” 

“Well,” said John, “the first thing 
in the diet for rheumatics is to have 
it plain, sensible and well-balanced. 
The next thing is to avoid what you 
call ‘extractives’ as much as possible, 
whether in meat, tea, coffee or alco- 
hol. Third, there must be moderate 
exercise, and, fourth, baths usually 
aid greatly. You know the direct 
cause of rheumatism is too much uric 
acid in the system. Instead of being 
excreted it remains in the body and 
becomes deposited in the joints and 
muscles, usually in the form of little 
tiny crystals.” 

“Yes,” interrrupted Edith, 
what is it you are eating?” 

“Tt’s not what I am eating, it’s what 
I am not eating,” retorted John. “No 
two doctors agree about red and 
white meats, so I shall be careful 
about eating either of them, though 
I shall not do without them. Cream 


“but 


' soups I may eat, but I must not have 


|; many meat soups. In prolonged cases 





of rheumatism, however, I must have 
meat soups sometimes to be sure 
that I shall have a sufficient amount 
of potash salts in the blood.” 


“Ts it only meats that you must 
avoid?” 
“No, I must not eat too many 


sweets.” 

“What are you going to eat then! 

“Since I am very, very much crip- 
pled,” he said, rapping his cane on 
the floor, “I shall take a course of 
treatment. Always I shall drink one, 
two or three glasses of water the 
first thing in the morning, and two 
glasses between each meal. It may 
be that I shall use lithia tablets, five 
grains three times a day. Some peo- 
ple do not approve of their use, but 
they do no harm and may help, so I 
shall try them. I shall drink milk 
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cured you.’ 


the first day, gradually increasing my 
diet to buttered toast, then green 
vegetables, lettuce, spinach, stewed 
celery, turnip salad, etc. The only 
two I shall avoid are strawberries 
and tomatoes. The next thing I shall 
add to my diet shall be fish, the white 
meat of poultry, unsweetened pud- 
dings and fruit. I shall not add po- 
tatoes, rice, grits, candy, molasses, 
jelly, beef or pork to my diet until I 
am entirely well. “Why,” he said, 
dropping his cane, “I have been 
drinking so much water and bathed 
much that all the poisons have 
been washed away. My clothes are 
light, warm wool. .I keep my feet 
warm with bed slippers at night and 
leave the windows wide open. I do 
not wear my day clothes at night— 
and so I have gotten well.” he said, 
straightening up and dancing a jig. 

“Marvelous!” exclaimed Aunt Mar- 
garet. The children all clapped their 
hands. 


Martha Represents an Old Man; De- 
scribes Diet for Old Age 


so 


OW, Martha, you are an old, old 
man, you know; so suppose you 
tell us what you eat.’ 

“I do not have to grow. any more,” 
she said in a thin, quavering voice, 
“and, therefore, need just enough ‘tis- 
sue-building food to repair the brok- 


n-down cells, so I shall not eat as 
many proteins as though I were 
younger. In fact, I would have liver 


and kidney troubles if I 
The danger of over-feeding me is 
great. Once, when I was a strong 
young man, working outdoors in the 
field, breathing deep and exercising 
much I ate cabbage, fried ham, and 
other coarse foods, but as I grew 
older I had the good judgment to 
change my food. I must eat plenty of 


did eat them. 


milk, eggs, butter, bread, cream 
soups, jellies and preserves, grits, 
baked potatoes and fruit. Then I 


must take many small meals rather 

than a few big ones, because my as- 

similative powers are weakened.” 
“Out of the Mouths of Babes” 


ESSIE began to cry in a loud wail. 
“Patience, little baby,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “and tell us what you eat.” 
“T need just the very opposite of 
Martha,” she answered. “Because I 
am one year old I need a very great 
deal of body-building material, and 
because*l am so active I require 
much energy-producing food. At my 
7 o'clock breakfast I have a cereal 
with a little sugar and a great deal 
of rich milk. My cereal is always 
well cooked and, if it be oatmeal, 
is strained to take out the chaff. 
About 11 o’clock I have milk and per- 
haps a piece of dry toast. At 2 o’- 
clock I have a_ soft-cooked egg, 
scraped beef, a little tender chicken, 
meat broth thickened with strained 
rice or barley, a piece of stale bread 
spread with butter, a little baked po- 
tato, perhaps, or well-cooked rice, 
baked custard, junket, stewed prunes, 
or orange juice. J am not given more 
than half an egg at first, as that 
might start indigestion, and the little 
meat I get is always scraped. My 
supper consists of strained cereal and 
milk, some soft canned fruit with 
neither seeds, skin nor fiber in it. I 
have baked apple a great deal.” 


Diet for a Growing Boy 


AN, you great, big, growing 
boy,” said Aunt Margaret, “what 


do you eat?” 

“Why, I eat anything, except that I 
avoid fried foods as much as possible, 
also cereals that have not been 
cooked well. Then, of course, I do 
not take tea, coffee or coca-cola, be- 
cause I do not need to goad my 
strength any more than one needs to 
goad a race horse on an-ordinary 
road. As I want to grow big and 


(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE BABY’S SLEEP 


Plenty of Sleep at Regular Hours Is 
Absolutely Essential to the Physical 
Well-being of the Child 


T IS just as true that the baby is a 

little animal as it is a little angel. 
It is necessary to have physical con- 
ditions perfect to have the angelic 
qualities reveal themselves to their 
fullest. 


The physical needs of the child 


should receive first attention. Every 
mother acknowledges this. Many ov- 


er-fond mothers, however, ignore the 
question of sleep, letting the child 
slumber only when it is convenient 
to the mother instead of when it is 
best for the child. Consider the little 
puppies how they sleep. They play 
only when they have literally slept 
themselves out. The best sleepers are 
the best developed dogs and the live- 
liest when awake. When we apply 
this lesson to our babies they will 
grow up with better digestions and 
stronger nerves. I make the bold 
statement that there is no class of 
people who practice the crime against 
childhood of letting little children 
run around until the parents go to 
bed as much as does the Southern 
farmer. If you wish proof of the 
harmfulness of this look at the tired 
and weakened eyes, the worn expres- 
sions and the white and tawny skin of 
many young school children, whose 
eyes should be as bright as diamonds 
and whose cheeks the color of roses. 

From birth to two months of age 
the baby should sleep all the time ex- 
cept when feeding, and that is twenty 
minutes every two hours. From two 
to six months the child should sleep 
nine-tenths of the time. At six months 
of age the child should sleep two- 
thirds of the time, at one year there 
should be two long naps, from 9 till 
11 o’clock in the morning and from 1 
till 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
morning nap should be kept up as 
long as possible, and the afternoon 
continued until the child starts to 
school. 

The young child should go to bed 
every night at 6 o’clock until six years 
of age, at 7 o’clock until-nine years, 
and should be a good big girl before 
she is permitted to stay up past 8:30 
o’clock. The pity is that the class of 
people who do not believe in this 
never think of tracing their nervous 
disorders to this very thing. 

Baby should always sleep alone. 
There should be plenty of warm, soft 
clothes underneath and plenty of 
light, but warm, covers. Baby should 
never be loaded with heavy quilts. 

If baby cries during the night see 
that she is dry and comfortable. 
Turn her over on the other side, give 
her a bottle of water and she will 
doubtless go quickly to sleep. 

Baby’s sleeping room must be well 
ventilated. Better a draft than no 
fresh air at all. A direct draft can 
easily be prevented by a screen or 
quilt over a chair. Some people think 
that because the air is cold it must be 
fresh, but fresh air is really air that 
has plenty of oxygen in it and that is 
outdoor air, whether night or day. If 
it be necessary to keep the door clos- 
ed, a little fire or a lighted lamp in 
the fireplace will cause an upward 
draft of air. 

Baby’s nap should be out of doors 
in a carriage with the face uncovered 
and the eyes well shaded from direct 
light. If there be no carriage a deep 
clothes basket is a very good substi- 
TUTE, 

Always put the baby to bed in the 
dark. Do not leave a little light, as it 
is an object upon which the baby can 
focus and strain its eyes. Also, the 
burning light pollutes the a air. Never 
let the baby sleep facing the light. If 
the eyes seem sensitive, guard this 
particularly. 

Authorities agree in telling mothers 
not to roll or rock the baby to sleep. 
Since the mother gets so much joy 
out of rocking her baby she might be 
forgiven for rocking her if she does 
not jolt her. Undoubtedly, however, 
the best plan is to place baby in the 
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bed or carriage and leave her alone. 
Never wake a baby to show her to 
admiring friends. 

Have regular times for the baby’s 
sleep and keep them. If she does not 
sleep well and you are sure that she is 
comfortable, do not give her any 
form of soothing syrup but consult 
a physician at once. 





THE GIRL WHO EARNS HER OWN 
LIVING : NURSING 


Good Health, Love for the Work, 
Steady Nerves and a Cheerful Dis- 
position Are Essential to Success 





VERY girl is ambitious. Even her 

own mother may not know it, but 
every girl does dream of better 
things. Indeed, her seeming lack of 
ambition is sometimes but the outer 
sign of a dream whose fulfillment ap- 
pears hopeless, and, therefore, a thing 
for melancholy reflection, instead of 
action. Many a girl has been con- 
sidered indifferent and without pur- 
pose when a sympathetic word has 
opened a flood-gate of lofty plans 
and ideals but waiting for the illum- 
inating torch of hope. 

I want to say right here now, that 
every girl can do that which she de- 
sires if she wishes it enough. No girl 
need feel that ambition’s gate is clos- 
ed to her. The impossible is being 
accomplished every day, and she can 
accomplish it, too. The qualities that 
every girl needs for success are sin- 
gleness of purpose, a willingness to 
work and a cheerful spirit. To be 
sure, a certain amount of education 
and ability are required, but these 
develop themselves if the ambition 
be sufficiently great. 

Let us this week consider but one 
of these professions to which coun- 
try girls frequently turn longing 
eyes, that of nursing. 

The requirements for this profes- 
sion are good health, a liking for the 
work, steady nerves and a cheerful 
disposition. A high school educa- 
tion is not imperative but adds very 
much to her usefulness later. In most 
of the hospitals the requirements are 
health and a high school education. 
It takes very little money, as any- 
where from $10 to $25 a month is us- 
ually paid each nurse. This, how- 
ever, is supposed to be simply suffi- 
cient for books and absolutely neces- 
sary clothes. Most hospitals require 
from three to six suits of plain un- 
derwear, aprons and other articles of 
clothing. Training is from two to 
four years of constant service. 

Let us consider the hard side of 
nursing. The training is strenuous, 
overseers and patients are frequently 
ungrateful and fretful. Both during 
training and when in active service 
there will be nights of broken sleep, 
there are not many free hours while 
on duty, and days between cases are 
uncertain. The average nurse must 
go wherever she is called, even 
though those cases be contagious or 
disagreeable. Verily, one chooses a 
life of nursing with forethought. 

The delightful side of the life of 
the trained nurse is that the wages 
are excellent, $25 a week being the 
usual remuneration; the hospital 
training develops the girl until she is 
every inch alive and receptive of joy 
in whatever form; the happiness of 
nursing people back to health, the 
many grateful patients who shower 
her with tokens of their apprecia- 
tion, the friends made among doc- 
tors, nurses, and others,—all these 
mean much. Moreover, she may 
choose her own locality, and, in fact, 
the type of nursing she desires. Some 
prefer executive work in hospitals, 
others to work among the poor, still 
others like children and others the 
wealthy but nervous woman. There 
are others who choose contagious 
cases (small-pox cases bring as much 
as $50 a week); others take only 
maternity cases, while others confine 
themselves to surgical nursing. The 
large majority, however, prefer gen- 
eral nursing. 

The trained nurse has a profession 
she can fall back upon even after she 


is*married. Every experience learn- 
ed in hospital training becomes use- 
ful through life. Whether she se- 
lects the profession of nursing for 
the good that she can do to others, or 
the satisfaction it may be to herself, 
it is doubtless one of the finest, most 
dignified and noblest professions 
which any woman may choose. 





February Suggestions for the House- 
wife 
oe the cuttings of your gera- 


niums now. 
kK OK O# 


Get your garden implements ready 
for spring weeds. 
* ok Ok 
The sweet peas will soon need the 
netting to climb on. Tack it up now. 
x Ok OX 
Keep your Sultana blooming. Its 
bright blooms make cheery even a 
dull heart. Anyone at all can grow a 

Sultana. 
xe * 

Bring a few branches into the 
house and place them in water in a 
warm room. Soon they will be a 
mass of beauty. The peach, plum, 
pear, pussy willow and spirea branch- 
es probably force best. 

* * * 

This is the time to go over the 
screens, paint and mend some, renew 
the wire of others and tighten the 
springs on the doors. 

x OK Ok 

Learn some little poem every day. 
You may forget it again, but you will 
enjoy the learning. 

ee 

Have plenty of cereals and _ rich 
milk. 

x Ok Ox 

Do not have too much pork. Can 
salt or smoke the surplus. 

*x* * * 

Creamed codfish on toast is good 
for breakfast. 

*x* * *# 

Keep the floor warm, the air of the 
room changed often. 

x OK OK 

If your head gets cold at night with 
all the windows open just try wear- 
ing a night-cap. 

x ok 

Invite the young folks to make mer- 
ry evenings around the sitting-room 
table. There are readings, songs, 
games, corn to pop over the fireplace, 
apples to eat, hours to profit by in- 
stead of to spend. 

ae ome 

How about that ice-house? Is it 
ready? Oh, yes! Is it filled? The 
first cold spell will do it. 

ae oe 

Look over the bed and table linen, 
the towels and summer underwear. 
You can buy white goods cheapest 
now and you have more time to sew 
them. 

x ok Ox 

Study the home-making articles for 
young people, that you may intelli- 
gently discuss them with your chil. 
dren. 

x * * 

Invite the minister, his wife and all 

the children to tea. 


* Ok OK 
Visit the school. 
Ok 
Go to the club meetings. 
x * & 


See that the children’s feet are kept 
dry. 





Poultry Items for Women 


[VE the children one or two hens 
of their own and let them have 
the money for a special treat, wheth- 
er it be a hair ribbon or a moving 
picture show. 
a ae 
Keep one fresh young hen aside 
and see that she pays any little con- 
tribution you may wish to make to 
the United Farm Women. 
* * 
The hens that are laying now are 
those that were hatched very early 


(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 
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IVORY SOAP 


Mmmm MO LLL LULL 








VORY SOAP is of the highest quality. This 
statement is made without reservation. The 
question of price need not be considered. No 
soap at any price is of better quality than Ivory. 


Ivory Soap is made of the choicest materials. 
The most expensive vegetable oils are selected. 
Each ingredient is the best of its kind. 


Ivory Soap is made with the utmost skill and care 
and in factories whose equipment is the best. 
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99% PURE 
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tasty and tempting. 





cuits, 
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“You want things at your house that 
are nourishing and wholesome as well as 


use Calumet Baking Powder every bake day. 


“Such tender, light and appetizing bis- 
doughnuts, muffins, cakes and 
other goodies!—all so tempting you just 
can’t keep away from them. 


“My mother uses Calumet all the time 
and I know she knows what’s best. 
; It’s unequaled for sure results—for 
leavening and raising qualities— 
for purity and economy. 
on the money-back guarantee.” 


Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free 
See Slip in Pound Can 





















Then take my advice— 


Try: it 





 . need ‘not be dull.§ 
Cheer up!— Get to work ina , 


TOWER'S FISH BRAND| 
. REFLEX SLICKER $3} 


A.J. Tower Co. 


Boston 








— PUAY; RANYZ 
MAKE $100 to $300 
r month easy eelling our new 
riplicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
utensil for 3 different foods on one 


urner. 400 S alties—all Whirt- 
sellers, Write quick for exclu- 


" 


AGENTS — 














AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO, 
Dive AsC , Lemont, iit 





WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


well-edited, high- 

Because 2cicat: me — odinn- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 

This being so, a market is created 

for various things and the buyer 

is on the lookout. The seller has 

but to introduce himself, display 

his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
ERR 
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APPLETON 
WOOD SAWS 


Strong, rigid, simple; 
stand years of hard ser- 
vice. Frames of heavy 
bar steel, or hardwood 
braced and bolted. 
Non-heating, self-ad- 
justing boxes.10styles. 
The Appleton 


GRINDER 


hasmade good for3U0years. 
Strong,durable. Coarse or 
fine grinding—ear corn or 
6mall grain. Ball bearing, 
ring oiler, light running. 


ENGINES 


of Appleton Quality deliver 
more h.p. with least use of 
fuel; and wear for years. 
Sizes, 144 to 22h. p, 
yt_Wood-Saw,Grinder and 
 — Engine catalogs free; 
. write for ones you'want. 
Aupletee Mfg. Co. 637 Fargo St., Batavia, III. 


























Dri-Fut Wearever 
Aluminum Shoes 


M@) Lighter than leather shoes— 
more comfortable, more dur- 
le. Waterproof, damp, 
Trust, rot and puncture- 
‘ roof. Will outwear 3 to 
6 pairs of best all-leather work shoes, 


Ten Days’ Trial Free 


You have 10 days in which to try these shoes 
and decide for yourself they are the most com- 
fortable, sensible and satisfactory work shoe 
made, Dri-Fut Aluminum Shoes protect your 
“feet; keep them dry, warm and comfortable; 
safeguard your health, 

Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
free booklet, prices and self-measuring blank. 


Improved Metal Shoe Co, 


Dept. 7 36 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Mulcher 
& Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder and seeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil har. 
and age escaping. creases of corn. 
ate % — et ge ~ Kills = aoe feeth, 
especially adap 0 form mulc ver and 
pressure spring control ofteeth. Sol 







spr’ \° d with 
or without seeding boxes seed, alfalfa, 
oats, etc. Teeth cover the to depth le 
Adapted for ala of in stock near 
you. Send for coe 

EUREKA MOWER 



















Pull out stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best fand you have. Work can 
be done in Winter and early 
a ee Stumps pulled at 3c to 
ach, An acreormore a day. 


Hercules 
Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Find out PS about it b: 
sending for the big 
See the proofs 
. Get the spe- 
cial low price proposition 
we aremaking. Address 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
980 24th St., Centerville, la. 
































For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 





and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will ¢ 

maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 , 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. i 





RIFE ENGINE Co. 
3130 Trinity Building 








The Fertilizer Question! 
What's the Answer? 
Raise legumes for Nitrogen, plow deep 


for Potash, and buy Phosphorus 
in the cheapest form— 


RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Write for prices and free booklet B-16 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





MONEY IN PEANUTS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. 
and Spanish in the hull. 
Pull information free. 


COLE — . eee 
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might 





Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled | 











The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 





(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
| BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT ) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael’, 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 


Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen, Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda. 

Colonel Sapt — Chief 
King. 


Both 


Duke of Strelsau—Half- 


young 


Aide-de-camp to the 


Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 

Rupert Hentzau, Bersonin, Detchard, De 
Gautet, Lauengram, Krafstein—Black Mi- 
chael’s ‘Six’? dare-devil friends, who are 
determined to make him king. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll goes to Ruritania to see 
the new king crowned. The night before the 
coronation the king is drugged by his broth- 
er, Rassendyll is persuaded to take the 
king’s place during the ceremonies, the 
senseless king being left in the care of a@ 
servant. Later the servant is found dead, 
and the king has disappeared. Rassendyll 
returns to Strelsau as the king until some 
plan can be worked out to checkmate Mich- 
ael. Three of Michael's friends attempt to 
take his life. The king gives a ball in honor 
of the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love 
with the princess, Rassendyll determines to 
force Michael to release the king. He goes 
to Von Tarlenheim'’s estate, near Zenda, 
Through Johann, Michael's plans and the 
exact whereabouts of the king are learned, 
In a night attack on the castle, a servant 
and two of Michael’s ‘‘Six’’ are killed, and 
Rassendyll learns the exact location of the 
King’s cell. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A Talk With a Tempter 


URITANIA is not England, or the 
quarrel between Duke Michael 


;and myself could not have gone on, 


with the remarkable incidents which 
marked it, without more public no- 
tice being directed to it. Duels were 
frequent among all the upper classes, 
and private quarrels between great 
men kept the old habit of spreading 
to their friends and dependents. Nev- 
ertheless, after the affray which I 
have just related, such reports began 
to circulate that I felt it necessary 
to be on my guard. The death of the 
gentlemen involved could not be hid- 


den from their relatives. 1 issued a 
stern order, declaring that dueling 
had attained unprecedented license 
(the chancellor drew up the docu- 
ment for me, and very well he did it), 
and forbidding it save in the gravest 
cases. I sent a public and stately 


apology to Michael, and he returned 

deferential and courteous reply to 
me; for our one point of union was— 
and it underlay all our differences 
and induced an unwilling harmony 
between our actions—that we could 
neither of us afford to throw our 
cards on the table. He, as well as I, 
was a “play-actor,” and, hating one 
another, we combined to dupe public 
opinion. Unfortunately, however, the 
necessity for concealment involved 
necessity of delay: the king 
die in his prison, or even be 
spirited off somewhere else—it could 
not be helped. For a little while I 
was compelled to observe a truce, and 
my only consolation was that Flavia 
most warmly approved of my edict 
against dueling; and when I express- 
ed delight at having won her favor, 
prayed me, if her favor were any mo- 
tive to me, to prohibit the practice 
altogether. 

“Wait till we are married,” 
smiling. 

Not the least peculiar result of the 
truce and of the secrecy which dicta- 
ted it was that the town of Zenda be- 
came in the daytime—I would not 





said I, 


Fine Joy seeds of ail kinds. | have trusted far to its protection by 


300, CHARLOTTE, N. €. | 1ight—a sort of neutral zone, where 
‘ be 
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both parties could safely go; and I, 
riding down one day with Flavia and 
Sapt, had an encounter with an ac- 
quaintance, which presented a ludi- 
crous side, but was at the same time 
embarrassing. As I rode along I met 
a dignified-looking person driving in 
a two-horsed carriage. He stopped 
his horses, got out, and approached 
me, bowing low. I recognized the 
head of the Strelsau police. 

“Your Majesty’s 
dueling is receiving 
tion,” he assured me. 

If the best attention involved his 
presence in Zenda I determined at 
once to dispense with it. 

“Is that what brings you to Zenda, 


ordinance as to 
our best atten- 


prefect?” I asked. 

“Why, no sire; I am here because 
I desired to oblige the British am- 
bassador.” 

“What’s the British ambassador 
doing dans cette galere?” said I care- 
lessly. 


“A young countryman of his, sire— 
a man of some position—is missing. 
His friends have not heard from him 
for two months, and there is reason 
to believe that he was last seen in 
Zenda.” 


Flavia was paying little attention. 


I dared not look at Sapt. 

“What reason?” 

“A friend of his in Paris—a certain 
M. Featherly—has given us informa- 


tion which makes it possible that he 
came here, and the officials of the 
railway recollect his name on some 
luggage.” 

“What was his name?” 

“Rassendyll, sire,’ he answered; 
and I saw that the name meant 
nothing to him. But, glancing at 
Flavia, he lowered his voice as he 
went on: “It is thought that he may 
have followed a lady here. Has your 
Majesty heard of a certain Mme. de 
Mauban ?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, my eye involun- 
tarily traveling toward the castle. 
“She arrived in Ruritania about the 
same time as this Rassendyll.” 

I caught the prefect’s glance; 
was regarding me with inquiry 
large on his face. 

“Sapt,” said I, “I must speak a word 
to the prefect. Will you ride on a 
few paces with the princess?” And 
I added to the prefect: “Come, sir, 
what do you mean?” 

He drew close to me 
the saddle. 

“Tf he were in love with the 
he whispered. “Nothing has been 
heard of him for two months;” and 
this time it was the eye of the pre- 
fect which traveled toward the cas- 
tle. 

“Yes, the lady there,” I said 
quietly. “But I don’t suppose Mr. 
Rassendyll—is that the name ?—is.” 

“The duke,” he whispered, 
not like rivals, sire.” 

“You’re right there,” 
sincerity. “But surely 
very grave charge.” 

He spread his hands out in apology 
I whispered in his ear: 


he 


writ 


, and I bent in 


7” 


lady: 


is 


“does 


said I, with all 
you hint at a 


“This is a grave matter. Go back 
to Strelsau——” 
3ut, sire, if I have a clew here?” 
“Go back to Strelsau,” I repeated. 


“Tell the ambassador that you have 
a clew, but that you must be left 
alone for a week or two. Meanwhile 
I'll charge myself with looking into 
the matter.” 

“The ambassador is very pressing, 
sire,” 

“You must quiet him. Come, 
you see that, if your suspicions are 
correct, it is an affair in which we 
must move with caution. We can 
have no scandal. Mind you return 
tonight.” 

He promised to obey me, and I 
rode on to rejoin my companions, a 
little easier in my mind. Iaquiries 


sir $ 
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after me must be stopped at all haz- 
ards for a week or two; and this 
clever official had come surprisingly 
near the truth. His impression might 
be useful some day, but if he acted 
on it now it might mean the worst to 
the king. Heartily did I curse George 
Featherly for not holding his tongue. 

“Well,” asked Flavia, “have you fin- 
ished your business?” 

“Most satisfactorily,” said I. “Come, 
shall we turn round? We are almost 
trenching on my brother’s territory.’ 

We were, in fact, at the extreme 
-end of the town, just where the hill 
begins to mount toward the castle. 
We cast our eyes up, admiring the 
massive beauty of the old walls, and 
we saw a cortege winding slowly 
down the hill. On it came. 

“Let us go back,” said Sapt. 

“T should like to stay,” said Flavia; 
and I reined my horse beside hers. 

We could distinguish the approach- 
ing party now. There came first two 
mounted servants in black uniforms, 
relieved only by a silver badge. These 
were followed by a car drawn by four 
horses; on it, under a heavy pall, lay 
a coffin; behind it rode a man in 
plain black clothes, carrying his hat 
in his hand. Sapt uncovered, and we 
stood waiting, Flavia keeping by me 
and laying her hand on my arm, 

“Tt is one of the gentlemen killed 
in the quarrel, I expect,” she said. 

I beckoned to a groom. 

“Ride and ask whom they escort,” I 
ordered. 

He rode up to the servants, and I 
saw him pass on to the gentleman 
who rode behind. 

“It’s Rupert of Hentzau,” 
ed Sapt. 

Rupert it was, and directly after- 
ward, waving to the procession to 
stand still, Rupert trotted up to me. 
He was in a frock coat, tightly but- 
toned, and trousers. He wore an as- 
pect of sadness, and he bowed with 
profound respect. Yet suddenly he 
smiled, and I smiled too, for old 
Sapt’s hand lay in his breast pocket, 
and Rupert and I both guessed what 
lay in the hand inside the pocket. 

“Your Majesty asks whom we es- 
cort,” said Rupert. “It is my dear 
friend Albert of Lauengram.” 

“Sir,” said I, “no one regrets 
unfortunate affair more than I. 
ordinance, which I mean to 
obeyed, is witness to it.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Flavia softly, 
and I saw Rupert’s eyes flash at her, 
Whereat I grew red; for if I had my 
way Rupert Hentzau should not have 
defiled her by so much as a glance. 
Yet he did it, and dared to let admir- 
ation be seen in his look. 


whisper- 


the 
My 
have 


“Your Majesty’s words are gra- 
cious,” he said. “I grieve for my 
friend. Yet, sire, others must soon 
lie as he lies now.” 


“It is a thing we all do well to re- 
member, my lord,” I rejoined. 

“Even kings, sire,” said Rupert in a 
moralizing tone; and old Sapt swore 
softly by my side. 

“Tt is true,” said &, 
brother, my lord?” 

“He is better, sire.” 

“T am rejoiced.” 

“He hopes soon to leave 


“How fares my 


for Strel- 


sau, when his health is secured.” 
“He is only convalescent, then?” 
“There remain one or two small 


troubles,” answered the insolent fel- 
low in the mildest tone in the world. 

“Express my earnest hope,” said 
Flavia, “that they may soon cease to 
trouble him.” 

“Your Royal Highness’ wish is, 
humbly, my own,” said Rupert with a 
bold glance that brought a blush to 
Flavia’s cheek. 

I bowed; and Rupert, bowing low- 
er, backed his horse and signed his 
party to proceed. With a sudden im- 
pulse I rode after him. He turned 
swiftly, fearing that,even in the pres- 
ence of the dead and before a lady’s 


eyes, I meant mischief. 
“You fought as a brave man the 
other night,” I said. “Come, you are 


young, sir. If you will deliver your 
prisoner alive to me you shall come 
to no hurt.” 


(Continued on page 30, this issu¢) 
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Poultry Items for Women 


(Concluded from page 19, this issue) 


last spring, therefore, set the early 
hen. 
+ & * 

Have a hen house. What can you 
expect of the poultry that roost in 
high trees? The feed that goes to 
keep them warm should be making 
eggs instead. 

x + 

A Pan of buttermilk and ground 
feed now and then will tone up the 
appetites of the fowls. 

=< © 
zep a record of your flock the year 
round. It is the only way to find how 
much money they are earning. 
Charge yourself a reasonable price 
for all the eggs you use. 
ck = 


Let the small boy amuse himself by 
making you drop nests. 

wee 

Set the eggs of the good layers and 
eat the drones. 

* * * 

Hens like clean, comfortable, dark 
nests. The hens reward us well if 
provided with them. 

+ & & 


Do not permit children, dogs or 
men to frighten your chickens. Fowls 
that are easily frightened never do 
well. Chop the head off the wild pul- 
let. 

xk * 

To break up a broody hen do not 
indulge in the cruel habit of ducking 
it in water. Here is a simple and civ- 
ilized method for breaking up a 
breody hen: 

“When a hen becomes broody let 
her sit for a few days in order to 
give her system time to recuperate 
and at the same time making it eas- 
ier to get her out of the habit when 
she is once taken in hand for treat- 
ment. Afteg she has had her few 
days’ stay on the nest put her in an 
airy and roomy coop, the bottom of 
which is made of strips, with plenty 
of air space so as to permit ample 
circulation. Suspend this coop in the 
air, thus permitting plenty of air 
from the bottom. Feed lightly, but 
supply with fresh water. The hen 
knows only too well that she must 
have warmth from below in order to 
hatch anything, and she will soon 
realize that her case is hopeless and 
give it up as a bad job.” 

ae ae 

To keep down lice and mites spray 
the roosts and walls of the chicken 
coop with a good disinfectant. If you 
cannot do this, you can at least clean 
out the coop and kerosene the-roosts 
well with a rag on the end of a stick. 
Take the same precautions with the 
nests. 

+ -% 

Do not be one of those women who 
believe in mixed breeds. Mixed breeds 
are as profitless in poultry as in the 
human family. 

xk * 

Select the best 
hatching purposes. 
* oe * 

Save the poultry-house manure for 
the garden patch. 

ae & 

Do not let the hens roost in the 
cow barn, implement house, or other 
out-buildings. 


shaped eggs for 


* * 


If you are shipping eggs to town it 
will pay you to get good shipping 
parcels. They are cheap. 

kk OX 

When digging the garden have a 

tin can near by for the grub worms. 
* * oF 

If your hens have not begun to lay 
give them green feeds and see the 
result. If you have no green feed, 
sprout a few oats for them. 

* 

Do not sell eggs for hatching that 
you would not set yourself. When 
making a sale, fill the order with the 
object of having the customer come 
to you again. 

; * * 
People living on rented property 


should ‘build with screws, so that the 
hen house may be taken down and 
moved on wagons when necessary. 

x ok Ok 

Whitewash the inside of the chick- 
en coop if the hens are not laying 
well. It may be that mites and lice 
are drinking the blood that should go 
to make eggs. 

* * * 

The best mixture for whitewash I[ 
know of is the one recommended by 
the United States Government. Here 
it is: Take a half bushel of unslaked 
lime, slake with boiling water, cover 
to keep in steam. Strain through a 
fine sieve or strainer, add a peck of 
salt, preferably dissolved  before- 
hand; three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a paste; stir in while hot 
half pound of Spanish whiting and 1 
pound of glue, previously dissolved. 
Add-about five gallons of hot water 
to the mixture, stir well, 
stand for a few days. 
pint covers one yard. 
the weather 


and let it 
Apply hot. One 
Will withstand 
and will not rub off. 

x * * 

Very few people realize the great 
importance of clean, fresh drinking 
water for the chickens. 





Legislation Needed by Our Rural In- 
terests 


(Continued from page 17, 
Commonwealth of South Carolina 
then say to the capitalist-speculator, 
“T’ll keep your taxation burden light 
while you make 48 per cent of my 
white farmers, without homes. or 
shelters of their own, bid higher and 
higher for the land you hold back 
from them.” 


this issue) 


J 

An Improved Torrers System 

HEN there is also the Torrens sys- 

tem of registering land titles—a 
plan whereby the land-owner instead 
of having to pay over and over again 
to have his title examined—every 
time he gets a loan, makes a mort- 
gage or sells a tract—would have it 
examined once for all, and an official 
title given him good for all time to 
come and in as convenient form as 
the capitalist’s share of stock in a 





corporation. 
There is this improvement, how- 
ever, as advocated by Prof. Harry 


Clarke, that I believe should be adop- 
ted in the Torrens system. Instead 
of having to pay for the examination 
of all titles even once, let every land- 
owner who wishes to do so come into 
court and prove that he is in peacea- 
ble possession of such and such a 
tract. Then after seven years of un- 
disturbed possession let a Torrens 
guaranteed and good-forever title be 
given him. That would reduce ex- 
penses and also protect many who 
fear that in a searching examination 
some old flaw antedating their pur- 
chase might be discovered. 

But I must hurry on. Let us con- 
sider another question. 
oe 


Making Country Life More Satisfying 


HAVE said that we must make 

farming more profitable through 
economical production, economical 
marketing, economical credits. I have 
tried to make it clear that if we are 
to have either a profitable agriculture 
or a satisfying community life, we 

*must increase the number of home- 

owning farmers. I now wish to point 
out yet another problem that calls 
imperatively for attention—the prob- 
lem of properly safeguarding rural 
white community life. 

I suppose if the average public man 
in the South were asked whether the 
rural South is getting whiter or 
blacker, he would unhesitatingly an- 
swer, “Why, whiter, I guess.” 

But what are the facts—the facts 
as shown by the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the United States Govern- 
ment census itself? The facts are 
that the rural South—and by the 
“rural South’ I mean the farms them- 
selves and not the so-called “rural 
sections” of the census which include 


all towns of less than 2,500 people— ' 


the real rural South is getting blacker 
instead of whiter. 

Take the South Atlantic states in 
which we live. Here the number of 
white farmers during the last census 
decade increased only 12 per cent, Ne- 
gro tarmers 23 per cent—nearly twice 
as tast. Or to put it differently, the 
number of white farmers increased 
only 60 per cent as fast as our white 


population, whereas Negro farmers 
increased 230 per cent as fast as the 


Negro population. In South Caro- 
lina there. was not the relative gain 
ot whites or Negroes that there was 
in some other states, but the Negroes 
are in the lead, and staying in the 
lead, the percentage gain for white 
and Negro farmers in South Carolina 
in the last decade, being the same— 





not an encouraging fact when you re- | 


flect that South Carolina’s 


first su- | 


preme need is to become a state with | 


a predominantly white instead of a 
predominantly Negro population, and 
when you reflect further that the Ne- 
gro acreage increased while the white 


acreage decreased over 600,000 acres. | 


of 
An Unfair Social and Economic Com- 
petition 
OW why are Negro farmers gain- 
ing on the white farmers in get- 
ting possession of the rural South, 
gaining in point both of numbers and 
land-ownership, and thus increasingly 
Africanizing one of the finest por- 
tions of the whole world—gaining on 





the white farmers in point of numbers | 


in North Carolina, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Tennessee, and Arkarisas, and ty- 
ing with the white man in South Car- 
olina; gaining on the 
in farm-ownership in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Lou- 
isiana, and in South Carolina also in 
point of acreage. Why is*this? Will 
attybody say it is because the Negro 
farmers are superior to white farmers 
in intelligence? No. Because they 
are superior in industry? No. Be- 
cause they are superior in character? 
No. They are gaining for none of 
these reasons. They are gaining sim- 
ply because present conditions give 
the Negro two unfair advantages in 
competitfon with the white man. 

First, an unfair economic advantage 
in that the Negroes are able to buy 
land and make crops on a scale of 
living, clothing and housing that the 
respectable white farmer and his fam- 
ily doing the same character of work 
cannot meet. 


Second, a social advantage in that 
when Negroes move into a_ white 
neighborhood, or begin to outnumber 
the whites in a neighborhood, or be- 
come of bad character, the whites 
may be forced to move away because 
there is no longer an adequate white 
social life. or adequately supported 
white schools and churches, or else 
for the greater security of the white 
farmer’s wife and daughters. 

I was interested the other day in 
picking up a copy of that notable set 
of books, “The South in the Building 
of the Nation”, and I turned to an ar- 
ticle wherein Prof. W. M. Morrison of 
Clemson discussed this very subject 
of the drift of white people from the 
farms right here in South Carolina; 
and what were the reasons he gave? 
Here they are— 

“Protection of wives and daughters; 

“Better school facilities for the 
children; 

“Tmproved church privileges, and 

“More social intercourse.” 

Now let us analyze these reasons 
one by one. What will give better 
“protection for the white farmer’s 
wife and daughters”? Why the de- 
velopment of more nearly white 
neighborhoods as fast as_ possible. 
What will give “better school facili- 
ties for the children”? A _ closer 
grouping of whites or blacks into 
homogeneous communities. “Improv- 
ed church privileges”? The answer 
is the same. “More social inter- 


course”? The answer is the same. 


(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 


white farmers | 
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WHETHER you select 

the Empire Disc or the 
Empire Link Blade Cream Separa- 
tor you are sure to get a machine as 
nearly frictionless as it is possible to 
make it. This is the secret of the 
light, quiet running that always dis- 
tinguishes 


EMPIRE S22, 


Empires run easily, td 
easily—they are delivering the 
most cream in the best condi- 
tion, and are bringing biggest 
profits to users. If you in- 
tend to exchange or 

buy, learn about the 

Empire. Ask also 

about Em 


chanoms, iil, i 
Portland, Ore. |} 
Toronto and 
Winnipeg,Can. 





















SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to} 
send new, well made, easy running, 

perfect skimming separator for$15. 8 
Skims warm or cold milk ae 
heavy or lightcream. _Bowl is @ 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY CN APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differs 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines, 
estern orders filled from 
western points. Whether cay 
is large or small write for handsom 
free catalog. Address; 4 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. ¥. = 


GENTS 
Make $25.00 


A WEEK in their Spare 
Time Selling KNIG. Ss’ 
400 CANDLE POWER 


LANTERN 














trim, no chimneys to 
pA, and no glassware to 
pronk. Just t a ae for 
oultrymen. rym 
pac and all outdoor 





It Will Tell You How To 


Make More Money 


Sell your farm produce by mail, 
Get all the profit ey selling direct 
to city consumers. Our special 
book tells how to build and 
maintain a mail order farm 
produce business. Send 10c to 
cover orinting and postage. 
your dime with re’ pon. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
132 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 












and freight pre repald on the new 
1918 “RANGER” bicyele. Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offer. °. 
Marvelous improvements, Extra 
ordinary values in our 1916 price offer. You can 
via not ufford to buy without getting our lutest propo 
sition. WRITE TODAY. 
Boys, te a “Rider Agent’’ and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and suppiles. 
MW Sod our liheral terms on & satnple to introduce the 
cate oe 


RES, equipment, aandries and everything 
in the bicycle — half usual prices. Factory prices 
on Motorcycle and Automobile Supp! 


Mead Cycle Co., Dopt.zisr, Chicago 


BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
stab'e manure evenly 
into furvows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 





ommaz>apco 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 


months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptiors, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.69; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 





scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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Protein, Fat and 

Carbohydrates 

Mixed in the Right 
Proportions 


Here are the simple facts about feeding that 
every farmer knows. Stock must have three 
elements, just as your soil must have three 
elements of food. The three elements your 
stock need are protein, fat and carbohydrates. 
Wheat, oats and bran mean nothing except 
as the means to supply them. 


What is really wanted are these three ele- 
ments in the form most easily digested—mixed 
in the right proportions—and made from 
materials that will give the richest manure. 
For example, cotton seed meal last year, cost only $1.68 per 
ton as compared with oats costing $32, if the value of the 
manure is considered. 


us. @ 


= 7.4.4 oo -eeekel, 


These feeds are properly mixed in the right proportions, with 
no filler of any kind. Mixed by formulas to suit horses and 
mules, dairy cattle, beef cattle and sheep. 


Nutri-Laden Cattle Feed 


This feed is made of cotton seed meal which is recognized as 

the best source of protein for both dairy and beef cattle. It 

makes more beef—more butter-fat. Added to this is alfalfa 

meal, another source of protein that cannot be bettered. To 
pure cane molasses. Cot- 
ton seed hulls are three- 
fourths as rich in carbo- 
hydrates as choice timothy 
hay, but cost but half as 
much. The cane molasses 
will put fiesh on your 
stock faster than any feed 
in the world — insures 
more milk and healthier 
stock. Write today for 
full information about 
Nutri-Laden Balanced Ra- 
tions and get the name 
of a dealer near you who 
can supply you. 


Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company 
Box 200 





GERMANY CAN’T 
Ship us a salts for fertilizers. Get a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill; save labor and at the same time make your 
stable and lot manure do you the most possible good. 
Your address on a post card will bring our catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON, a 22, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


S RELIABLE FOX BRAND 
Toughest weather resister known. Anybody 
ply can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. —no 2ds. 
orshort lengths. 1 ply 83c, 2-ply, $1.15, 3-ply 
Per Roll ¢) 43 per roll. Nails and cement included. 
Guaranteed by old reliable house, Circular and samples 
* 


““REX FLINTKOTE” BARGAIN 


Surplus stock of 479 squares of this world famous roof- 
tng I-ply, re $1.75, to be sold at $1.35 per roll in- 
cluding celebrated Flintkote eaps and cement. 

Order at 


Heavier than ordinary 2-ply rubber roofing. 
once from this advertisement. Td ial a 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO, ichucns’ va. 
_ "9 RICHMOND, VA. 
Dixie Pea Huller 
Turn cowpeas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cra g the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings. 
Easiest to turn.Has given en- 


tire satisfaction foril years. © 
ousands in use. te for 








power Velvet Bean Huller. 
Sanders Mig. Co., 
Box B, Atlanta, Ga. 





Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus 
on fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON €0., Raleigh, N. C. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY—(1) 
keeping Is 
er’s Needs? 

(2) What Policy Should Farmers 
Adopt With Regard to Fertilizers 
This Year? 

(In sections not using fertilizer 
some other topic may be selected.) 

FEBRUARY—(1) What Legislation, 

County, State, or National Should 

Be Demanded This Year? 

Are Our Authorities Using Right 

Methods in Working Our Common 

Roads? 


What System of Book- 
Adapted to the Farm- 


(2) 











THINKS BETTER DEFEAT RURAL 
CREDITS BILL 


Dr. Alexander’s Impression After 
Looking Over Bill Is That It’s Bet- 
ter Start All Over Again 


v AHE joint committee of the House 
and Senate has reported a bill on 
rural credits. I got a copy of it 

and have read it carefully, preamble 

and all. The preamble is good. It 

shows that the 

committee under- 

stands that farm- 

ers are sorely in 

need of a better 

financial system; 

though the condi- 

tions are much 

worse and the 

need far more ur- 

gent and impor- 

DR. ALEXANDER tant than pictured 

in the preamble to this bill. The bill 

is a good one for capital, as it opens 

up a new field for investment, green 

pastures, so to speak, providing gilt- 

edged sectfrity and every necessary 

protection, and then offers special 

privileges and immunities to induce 

capital to come to the aid of the 
farmers. 

As a measure for the benefit and 
protection of that large class of the 
people who have no home, or a mort- 
gaged one, the bill is absolutely bad; 
it is really an insult to the intelligence 
of every Congressman who’is a real 
friend of the farming and laboring 
classes. It demonstrates conclusively 
men’s judgment is biased by 


vironment. The ideal of this bill puts 
capital first, the welfare of human 
beings second. It places no restrict- 
ions on the rate of interest that capi- 
tal shall charge for its services. It 
makes no provision for money in case 
investment capital is not forthcom- 
ing. It offers to capital exemption 
from all taxes whatsoever. (The 
countryman or town dweller who bor- 
rows some of that capital by mort- 
gaging his farm or town home will 
have to pay the tax and will get no 
credit on the assessment for the 
amount he owes on the property.) 
What Is Needed 


HE most mportant points for con- 


sideration in any rural credits bill. 


are ease, economy and expedition of 
putting into operation, guaranteed 
source of ample supply of money on 
long time at a fixed low rate of inter- 
est and low cost of administration. 
We cannot indorse the provisions of 
the bil? on any of these points. 

The bill is patterned after the Fed- 
eral Reserve Law, and provides for 
the organization of twelve Federal 
land banks under the direction and 
supervision of a Federal Farm Loan 
The Government shall sub- 
scribe stock to these banks if the 
people do not take it up, but the Gov- 
ernment funds must be refunded as 
soon as the stock can be sold to the 
people, or from the profits of the bus- 
iness. 

The question presents itself, why 
should not the Federal Reserve Banks 
serve all the people as they are now 
serving the banking and commercial 
and manufacturing and transporta- 
tion interests? Why not extend the 
scope and enlarge the usefulness of 


these institutions? It would 
time and expense. 


The bill provides that local land 


save 


loan associations must be formed by | 1} 


the-people who want to borrow mon- 
ey on land. None but borrowers are 
eligible to membership in the local 
association, and each member must 
subscribe to stock equal to 5 per 
cent of the amount to be borrowed. 
And these funds must be forwarded 
to the district land bank. This 5 per 
cent requirement would be all right in 
a local association making short time 
loans on personal collateral, but 
should not be made a requisite for 
securing long time loans on real es- 
tate. Borrowers should only be re- 
quired to be members of the associa- 
tion and owners of one or more 
shares of stock. As the amount of 
loan is limited to 50 per cent of value 
of property as appraised by a commit- 
tee, borrowers should not be further 
restricted by this requirement. 

This bill lacks the stimulus of con- 
structive community organization and 
local codperation, in that it limits 
membership in the local land loan as- 
sociation to persons wishing to bor- 
row through the institution. This is a 
weak point, and the committee seems 
to have recognized it in making pro- 
vision for loans from the district land 
bank to the farmers through a local 
agent. And here again we would ask, 
why not use local agents altogether 
instead of requiring borrowers to or- 
ganize local land loan associations? 
The enterprise and funds of the farm- 
ers could then be exerted in the or- 
ganization of local codperative asso- 
ciations for short time loans on per- 
sonal collateral for making and gath- 
ering crops,—productive purposes. 
More than half of the farmers are 
renters, and as this bill makes no pro- 
vision for short time loans on per- 
sonal collateral, it will be worthless 
in helping the poor farmers to escape 
these twin workers of iniquity, the 
crop lien and and the time merchant. 
Every intelligent man knows that the 
cotton and tobacco sections should 
first be provided with short time 
loans on personal collateral for pro- 
ductive purposes, to enable them to 
take advantage of long time loans for 
constructive purposes, many of which 
would not increase the farmers’ an- 
nual revenue. 

Let the Government Serve All the 

People 

ITH this agent idea in mind, why 

not extend the scope and enlarge 
the usefulness of the institutions al- 
ready organized and engaged in the 
money-lending business? We have 
about 8,000 National banks, probably 
20,000 or more state banks, and over 
6,600 building and loan associations, 
all serving as institutions for assem- 
bling the people’s money and then 
distributing it again, over and over, 
again and again. Why should not 
these institutions serve all the people, 


acting as agents of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment, which is the one and only | 
| smoothing. 


source of our money supply? 


| 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HUSTLER 


“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
ed. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Is a first clase Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.@. 
and Columbia, S. €, 
Address Nearest Point. 











This Land is Worth 
$465.00 Per Acre 


The cropsit now produces, 5 tons of 
alfalfa, 115 bus. of corn, and us. of 
wheat, will pay interest on this valuation 
after paying all costs of production. 
Ten years ago it was worth $100 per 
acre on the same basis of crop produc- 
ing value. 


$1.00 Per Acre Per Year 
has been the cost of the increase in fer 
tility and value. The fertilizer used was 
Rock Phosphate. This method is fully 
explained in our booklet. Write for your 
copy. 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 

Ground Rock Department 

Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 























ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR. FEEDING INSECTS 2? 


SSeS SOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
Spee OE SS RAISE FRUIT !!! 


IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


— = ONE GALLON CANS $100 
eeniaaal p= BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 

INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA, 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 





TIGER Brand Fence 
100 Styles Fa: Poultry 
and Lawn. Bei ity 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 
DOUBLE Gal 


UY RIGHT, IT’S FREE. 


7 TIGER BRAND Roofing 
Long-Fibre, Wool-Felt, thorol 
tur: Mineral 


As 
Fli late, 
colretiy treated 
Y guarant years. T5c uare, 
nails and cement included. (Not Mill 


Ends), Oatalogand samples free, Write 
today, “The Farmer’s Old Reliable Firm,” 


Tiger Fence Co., Box E Clarksville, Tenn. 





ing harrows and Cultiva- 
tor will save its small 
No. 6 Size cost many times over by 





] 


This presents the second point for | 
consideration, the source of money. 


There are only two ways of securing 
funds to back any rural credit law: 
sell bonds based upon land mortgages 
and thus get the money from invest- 
ment bankers, or go to the original 
and primary source of all money, the 
Federal Government. Which shall it 
be? Should the money come direct 
from the Government to the people 
through Government agencies at a 
fixed low rate of interest, or should 
the Government create this money, 
turn it over to National banks free of 
charge, and thus compel the people to 
go to the banks and pay them what- 
ever interest they see fit to charge 
us? And is it morally right, is it fair 
and equitable, to offer special privi- 
leges in exemption from all taxation 
to induce capital to invest in farm 





(12 oa 1 200 its saving in time and la- 


bor. Combines the work 
of adise and spike harrow both pulverizing and 
Light in weight - makes perfect 
mulch - counteracting droughts » does not pull 
up plowed-under weeds. A winner for thedealer 
and @ crop producer forthe farmer. Don’t fail 
to get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on everything you need. Tell us your 
needs. Write direct to usif your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CoO.| 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


‘SO EASY TO WORK | 
SO EASY TOFIX | 


and whenrepairing becomes nec¢ 
ary anyone can do it. The deli ~| 





Fort; 
building is your guarantee that 
we know how. 
Send for illustrated catalog of 
our dependable Pumps. If your 
% er cannot supply you---write 
direct to 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U.S.A. 
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mortgages, when the poor farmers 
get no exemption on account of the 
debt? 

And why should not our Govern- 
ment serve all the people just as it is 
serving a part of them through the 
Federal Reserve 3anks? These 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, which 
are banks for bankers, do not have to 
sell their bonds on the open market 
to get money. No, they go to the 
original and only source of money, 
the Federal Government, 
money simply for the cost of printing 
it. We find in circulation all over the 
country, Federal Reserve notes which 
the Secretary of our Treasury printed 
and issued to the Federal Reserve 
banks. If these 
get money for the cost of printing it, 
why must the farmers’ land loan banks 
borrow money from private corpora- 
tions and pay them whatever rate of 
interest they wish to charge for it? 

Of course it will be claimed that 
only gold is money, and that a certain 
per cent of gold reserve must be kept 
on hand for the redemption of paper 
currency. But if we had time and 
space it can be proved by law and by 
logic and by experience that $1 is the 
standard of value, and not the 258 
grains of gold in the gold dollar, and 
that the $1 puts value into the gold 
rather than the gold value into the $1. 
And as for the small redemption fund 
required to be kept on hand, the fal- 
lacy of the whole redemption business 
is shown. by the fact that we have 
more non-legal-tender currency, re- 


and get | 


bankers’ banks can} 








deemable in gold, than we have gold. | 


And. it will be claimed that “experi- 
ence” has shown that this small per 
cent of gold is sufficient to meet all 


demands. for redemption; but who 
determines the “experience” if not 
the bankers and mine owners who 


are reaping millions from our mone- 
tary system? They would be foolish 
to kill the goose that is laying the 
golden eggs. And yet we do know 
that they can take our paper cur- 
rency redeemable in gold and draw 
out every dollar of gold from our 
Treasury and force the Government 
to sell interest-bearing bonds to buy 
more of their gold. This has been 
done in the past, and it can be done 
over and over again and again, an 
endless chain. Just now war bonds and 
the so-called “preparedness” (for war) 
offers a more inviting field because of 
the higher interest and the greater 
power obtained by getting the people 
(government) more deeply in debt. 


Limit the Rate of Interest 


HE third and last point is the rate 

of interest. This committee bill 
puts no limitation on the rate of in- 
terest, except that it is to be loaned to 
the farmers at 1 per cent above the 
cost of the money, the rate which the 
bonds must carry in order to find sale 
for them. This bill is worse than the 
Hollis-Bulkley bill, and it was bad 
enough; but it did provide that the 
Government should create a market 
for land banks by purchasing not to 
exceed fifty million dollars worth of 
those bonds each year. And the Hol- 
lis-Bulkley bill did limit the rate of 
interest to 5 per cent on the bonds. 
This committee bill has eliminated 
both of those features. 

The Government of New Zealand 
loans money direct to farmers at 2 
per cent on ten years’ time, repayable 
annually on the amortization plan. 
This is done to promote home owner- 
ship. And as a further aid in that 
direction, homesteads of less than 
$2,500 value are free from taxation. 
Why will not our Government en- 
courage and promote home ownership 
by guaranteeing money to the people 
on long time at 4 per cent? 

This committee bill provides the 
amortization plan of repayment, but 
requires interest to be paid semi-an- 
nually. This is wrong, Farmers 
should not be required to make pay- 
ments any oftener in any year than 
they have crops to market. The 
trucking sections might make. semi- 
annual payments, but it would work 
a.hardship on producers of the staple 
crops. 
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Preparedness for Farmers 


The greatest enemy of the American Farmer isthe despoiling, 
the wasting and impoverishing thesoil. Taking plant-food out of 
the soil and putting nothing: back is soil-piracy, and the habit is 
as dangerous as. a battle-ship and as treacherous as a submarine. 

lhe best ammunition with which to fight this ancient 


ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED, 


These dependable goods furnish the very best available plant-foods, 
selected and combined with the usual Royster superiority. 

In them you will find the more pressingly necessary elements of plant- 
food which will strengthen and enlarge the plant and heip it to reach out for 
the natural potash available in the soil. 

Feed your crops as you would yourself. 
would you deny yourself bread? 
there is all the more reason for givingthem Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. 


If you could not get meat, 
[If you cannot get Potash for your crops, 


Insist on rhe. -fSR- brand and see that it is on every sack. 


F. S|. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 












































Farmers should not endorse any bill 
that is dependent on investment 
bankers for money. Neither should 
they indorse any bill that does not 
fix absolutely a low rate of interest 
to the borrower,—certainly not over 
5 per cent; it ought to be 4 per cent. 

This committee bill should be de- 
feated. It will make the last state of 
the farmers worse than the first. 
3etter continue the fight for full jus- 
tice to the people; and farmers every- 
where should let Congressmen know 


their views. H.Q, ALEXANDER. 





THE BROWBEATEN WITNESS 


A farmer was in court, complaining that a 
certain neighbor had _ stolen some of his 
ducks, 

“Do you know that these are your ducks?” 
asked the lawyer in a severe manner. 

“Oh, yes, I should know them. anywhere,” 
was the confident answer, and the farmer 
proceeded to give in detail the various 
points and marks by which the birds might 
be identified, 

“But these ducks are no different from 
any other ducks,” objected the lawyer. ‘I 
have a good many in my yard at home 
just like them, What have you to say to 
that sir?’ 

The farmer uncrossed his 
them again, expectorated, 
and remarked with an 
“That’s not unlikely. 
ducks I have 
weeks!” 

Amid the roar-of laughter the smart law- 
yer sat down.—Exchange, 


legs, crossed 
shifted his quid 
imitable drawl: 
These .are not the only 
had stolen in the last few 





$1.50 pays for. your own renewal one year. 


and. The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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\\\, Can you afford to keep soggy land? You have to pay taxes 
\\ on it, but derive no profits from those swampy fields, ‘The 
land stays sick and sour. The fertilizer is mostly washed 
“se \\ \ away. Those undrained fields with their heavy, lumpy 
“= YQ sub-soil prevent the plants from developing a healthy 
root system. They spread malaria among your family 
and disease among your livestock. Why not get rid 
\, of these soggy fields—turn them into cash-produc- 
\ ing acres, that will pay for the draining.over and 
\ over again? 


The BORDEN: SYSTEM 
\— OF UNDER: DRAINAGE 


The Borden System means the use of good Borden Drain Tile to take 
the moisture down through the soi] instead of across the surface.as 
ditches do. It meane stering up. winter's rains for summer's crops, 
It means.a mellow. soil that. heats up quickly in. the spring and 
gives you atwo.or three weeke earlier start. It means all 
the good from guano, with little leaching. It means a soil that 
will resist drought .and-frost, It means getting double and 
treble your present yields, The .Borden System has. paid 
every farmer. The increase from a few.crops.pays the cost, 
and the Borden System lasts a lifetime. Write now for 
ptices on Borden Drain Tile and get full information, 


Borvden. Brick & Tite Co. 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 














When writing to advertisers say; “I saw your advertisement in 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds and Plants 


Modern Methods in Fruit Growing 


Delicious peaches, May to November (8 kinds). 

Apples, delicious as peaches, May-Nov.(8kinds). 

Fresh strawberries, April to December (1 kind). 

Luscious raspberries, June to October (1 kind). 

Splendid roses, blooming first year, etc., etc. 
On orders for above collection of plants and trees, we prepay 
freight, and send a free supply of Modern Methods Plant Food 
which practically doubles results, and also our 100 page book 
showing how to get big and quick returns from fruit. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 107 R.R.St., Kittrell, N.C. 


One of the largest Nurseries in the world selling direct to the 
people. Write for free catalogue. 











TIFT FARMS, i. H. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


“Karly Jersey Large,” 
‘Wakefield,’ and “Successor.” 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


“Charleston,” 
500 for 


TIFTON, GA. 














6 Glorious ROSES 


MAILED POSTPAID FOR 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed TruetoName C 
WERISSA—Delicate pink, deep center. HADLEY— 
Deep velvety crimson. BRITISH QUEEN—Splendid pure 
white. MRS. AARON WARD—Glorious coppery orange. 
MRS. E. ALFORD—Large silvery pink. RADIANCE— 
9 Brilliant rosy carmine. 
will send the 6 Roses in larg 
2-year size postpaid for only $1.25. 
DAHLIAS 
SURE BLOOMING COLLECTION 
PERLE de O'R—Best white 
ZULU—Velvety black crimson 
GOLDEN WEDDING—Clear yellow 
A. D. LIVONI—Pure rose pink 
COUNTESS OF LONSDALE — Salmon 


pin 
WM. AGNEW—Glistening scarlet red 
Gne tuber, any variety, 15 cents. Any3 
for 40 cents. The 6 for 75 cents postpaid. 
DAHLIA SEED 


New Centu: Cactus, Black Striped, Double, Sin; 
all ions Foe foot “ill send og ey} 
og 





fine Dahlia Garden. Cata . 
MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 
Dahlia Specialist Box 229 Springfield, Ohio 


OJA BEANS 


FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 


Florist and 
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PEACH& APPLE 
TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry. Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED trom BEARING J.H.BALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. | 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. | 
| 











| STECKLER’S SEEDS nave seen 

| PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 

WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE 
GET OUR CATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED C12 


Suc. ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 


| 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








J.Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


Send for our Catalogue—free Z 
Cut-Flowers and Floral Designs 


WEEVILS 


Cannot Eat Pecans 


Now is the time to diversify 
your crops. There is nothing that 
you can invest in that will in- 
crease the profits of your farm 
more than the Pecan will. They 
will advance the price of your 
land from $10 to $100 per acre in 
5 years. My famous Stewart Pa- 

er Shell trees are the quickest 

earers, and the finest nut pro- 
ducers on earth. Now is the best 
time to set trees to give thema 
good growth thefirst year Iam 
prepared tosupply you with three 
year setting at following prices: 


By Parcel Post, 2 trees, $1 80;6 trees, 
$4.40; 12 trees, $8.00, Express, prepaid, 50 
trees, $30; 100 trees, $58. I guarantee ev- 
ery tree to live when properly reset, and 
to bear the third year after setting or a 
new tree will be supplied you free of 
charge. Send your order today so as to 
get the most select stock. Address 


JOHN C. FLETCHER, 
MORVEN, GA. 





FINE FRUIT TREES 
HALF PRICE 
From the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 


Owing to drop off of export trade and other 
causes we have a surplus approximating 
1,750,000 fruit, shade, ornamental trees, vines 
and plants. This is the finest lot of stock we 
have ever grown. Weare going to sell at 
one-halfprice, pay freight on orders of $5.00 
and over. In additionto the above discounts 
we are going to give our patrons for testing; 
500 Oklahoma Beauty Peach, 500 Young’s 
No. 1 Peach, 500 Beauty World (the finest red 
winter apple grown). 10,000 Greensboro Fa- 
vorite Strawberry plants. Order before all 
this gift stock is sent out. They include the 
finest varieties we have ever offered. Write 
us today Don’t delay. Reference, Brad- 
street. If you don’t know us, get your bank- 
er to look us up. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


John A. Young & Sons, Owners, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

















For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 
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NOT A “MOON GARDENER” 


But He Gives Lots of Vegetables to 
Moon-gardening Neighbors 


HIS is what I find necessary to 

make a good garden: (1) a south- 
ern slope; (2) well-drained soil; (3) 
plenty of stable manure; (4) thor- 
ough preparation; (5) good seed; (6) 
work at the right time. I am not a 
moon gardener, but give a lot of veg- 
etables to my moon neighbors. 

I get three crops a year from most of 
my land. In March I plant Irish Cob- 
bler and Red Bliss potatoes; also 
onions and peas and work them until 
they mature, and then I plant Truck- 
er’s Favorite corn in the middle of 
the rows. Then I work the dirt to 
the corn, and at my last working I 
sow Southern Prize turnips. This 
makes me three crops on this land. 

Of snaps, I make about four plant- 
ings of the bunch, and two of the 
pole kind, and I have them till frost. 
My early corn is followed with ruta- 
bagas and late cabbage. The Brim- 
mer tomato is the best I ever saw. 
Of okra, squash, lima beans, and pole 
beans, I make only one planting. 

I get two crops of cabbage from 
one planting, by cutting the first that 
head and leaving the old stalks; they 
will make sprouts that will head, 
which I feed to my hogs and cows. 

I keep my garden growing some- 
thing all the time. By so doing I can 
live at home and board at the same 
place twelve months in the year. Our 
winter crops are collards, cabbage, 
all kinds of turnips, onions, beans 
and peas, and canned fruit. 

I have strawberries that bear until 
frost. F. D. WILSON. 

Skipwith, Va. 





Success With Onions 


HE best money I have ever made 

in my garden was by raising on- 
ions from red onion buttons. 

During the winter I have the land 


| well plowed and stable manure scat- 


tered all over the garden to rot. In 
March I select a strip of land not 
subject to drouth, prepare it thor- 
oughly six feet wide, and across the 
entire length of the garden. Then 
using the handle of a hoe I lay off 
little furrows across the bed, about 
six inches apart. 

I then drop onions in the furrows 
about three and _ one-half inches 
apart, and set the roots carefully 
downward, covering them shallow 
with good mellow dirt. 

After onions are planted I always 
scatter a few lettuce seeds of the 


| white heading variety over the onion 


bed, and then during the cultivation 


| of the onions I thin out lettuce as I 
| want it. 


Hoeing the onions twice and keep- 
ing them well weeded, they are us- 
ually ready to gather by the last of 
July. I store them in some sheltered 
place until I can get a fair price for 
them. 

Then I have the land where they 
have grown well plowed and leveled 
off and sow turnip seed for greens 
for autumn use and turnips for win- 
ter, thus making a crop of onions, 
lettuce, turnips and greens on the 
same ground. 

MRS. W. B. METCALF. 

Paint Fork, N. C. 





The First Tomatoes on the Market 


E HAVE been successful in hav- 

ing the earliest tomatoes for 
several seasons by the following sim- 
ple plan: 

Sow the seed in boxes in the house 
early in February, water carefully 
and harden by exposure to the out- 
door atmosphere. As early as the 
ground will work, prepare hills, 
placing manure in each hill where 
the roots will extend to it. Set the 
plants early on the south side of the 
hill, leaving dirt as high as the plants 
Now protect with a stout branch of 


cedar about ten inches high, leaning 
this over the plant and letting it re- 
main until all danger of frost is over. 
Cedar keeps off the frost, yet the 
sun penetrates. 

We have set plants in March, had 
the ground frozen crusty, and still 
they lived on, while plants under 
canvas were killed. They do not 
make much top growth but a won- 
derful root growth. 

Remove cedars and cultivate;. ty- 
ing to stakes or the vines will shade 
their fruit. We use June Pink and 
Earliana for earliest plants, Ponder- 
osa and Brimner for main crops. We 
plant all about the same time, as the 
others grow longer before they set 
their fruit. Sucker the vines of the 
summer varieties and tie to stakes 
not lower than five feet. 

Many early tomato plants are 
twisted off their stems by the wind. 
A small bit of cedar planted beside 
them prevents this. Here is where 
the country farmer can score over 
the city gardener. He can always 
get cedar without cost. 

MRS. C. C. MOSER. 


Vinton, Va. 





Orchard and Garden Work —This 
Week and Next 


WEET peas may be planted now. 
Every home garden should contain 
a few rows of this beautiful flower. 

Keep your pruning tools sharp so as 
to make smooth cuts. Ragged wounds 
do not heal readily. 

Inauire of your county demonstra- 
tion agent as to the possibilities of 
growing fruit for market in your lo- 
cality. 

Plan to have a garden this year that 
will provide fresh vegetables every 
day. This is easily possible in every 
section of the South. 

Do not put off pruning until late 
spring. At that time other work is 
pressing and the orchard is likely to 
be neglected. 

Order a small quantity of seed of 
vegetables that you have not planted 
before. You may like them and they 
will furnish a greater variety. 

Go over your canna roots, gladiolus 
and other bulbs and see that they are 
not rotting or starting into growth 
because of too much warmth and 
moisture. 

In preparing your order for fruit 
trees do not leave out the berries. 
Raspberries, dewberries, blackberries, 
and strawberries do well in all parts 
of the South and are a most valuable 
addition to the garden. 

The best time for top-grafting is in 
the early spring, but the cion wood 
should be cut during the winter and 
kept in a dormant condition until 
ready to be used. This can be done 
by burying the twigs in moist, well 
drained soil. 

Watch the hot beds carefully as to 
watering and ventilation. Water in 
the morning in order that the foliage 
of the plants may have time to dry 
before night and apply a sufficient 
quantity to wet the soil thoroughly 
rather than smaller amounts at more 
frequent intervals. Ventilate every 
day unless it is cloudy and very cold. 
The lack of proper ventilation will 
cause weak, spindling plants and they 
will be more subject to disease. 

hf: CRIDER; 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





If with pleasure you are viewing any work a 
man is doing; 
If you like him or you love 
now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation till 
parson makes oration 
And he lies with snowy 
brow: 
no matter 
really care 
He won't know 
have shed; 
If you think some praise is due him, 
the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead,.-—Baltimore Evening Sun, 


him, tell him 


the 


lilies o’er his 


For how you shout it, he 
about it; 
how many 


won't 
teardrops you 


now’s 


$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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Humus or Organic Mattér in the Soil 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 





free phosphorus and 
feed the growing crops. 

But important as are these two 
services performed by decaying hu- 
mus, supplying nitrogen and other 
plant foods and making the supplies 
already in the soil available for feed- 
ing the plants, these do not begin to 
make up the important services of 
humus in the soil. 

Already we have seen the impor- 
tance of water in making soils and 
moving them, and in dissolving plant 
foods and carrying them into and 
through the plants. In holding suffi- 
cient water in the soil to perform 
these two services, as well as many 
others, humus performs a third im- 
portant service. Every soil particle, 
and we found there might be 16,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 of them in an acre 
to the depth of 6 or 7 inches, is sur- 
rounded with a very thin layer of wa- 
ter or moisture. If these soil parti- 
cles become glued together the water 
cannot cover the outside of each one. 
Humus separates these soil particles, 
and while holding large quantities 
of water also keeps the ‘soil par- 
ticles of a clay soil from sticking to- 
gether and enables these soil parti- 
cles to also hold more water. 


potassium to 


Try This Experiment, Boys 


HIS making the soil to hold more 

water for dissolving and carrying 
plant foods to the growing plants is 
one of the most important services 
performed by humus. If any boy 
wants to try an experiment to show 
how humus aids the soil to hold wa- 
ter, let him take 5 tin cans of the 
same size, say two pound cans, and 
punch 10 holes in the bottom of each 
with a ten-penny nail. Then fill one 
with sand, as near pure sand as he 
can find; one with stiff clay, as stiff 
as he can find; and one with well 
rotted, very fine, black humus. This 
may be found at the bottom of a ma- 
nure heap that has stood for a long 
time, or in the woods under the top 
layers of leaves which have fallen 
more recently. The fourth can may 
be filled with two-thirds sand and 
one-third humus, such as the first 
and third cans were filled with. The 
fifth can may be filled with two- 
thirds clay and one-third humus. The 
can filled with humus should be well 
packed full, and the humus and sand, 
and the humus and clay should be 
thoroughly mixed before being put 
into the cans four and five and well 
packed. 

When the cans are all filled put 
them in. an oven that is not very hot 
and leave the oven door open so as 
to slowly dry them out or drive all 
the water out of the materials with 
which the cans are filled. It will take 
some time to do this, for the oven 
must not be too hot or it will burn 
the humus and destroy it. When they 
are all thoroughly dry take the can 
filled with humus and very slowly 
pour water over the top of the can 
until it begins to drip from the holes 
in the bottom. Measure the water 
poured on this can of humus so you 
can tell just how much has been put 
on, before the water began to drip 
from the bottom. A very good way 
is to put it on with a teaspoon and 
count the teaspoonfuls. 

Then put water on the can of sand 
in the same way, counting the tea- 
spoonfuls until the water drips from 
the bottom of the can. Then do the 
same with the can of clay, and then 
with the can of sand and humus, and 
last with the can of clay and humus. 
If you have done the experiment well 
and carefully you will have found 
that the can of humus held the most 
water before it began to drip from 
the bottom of the can; that the clay 
and humus hold more than the clay 
alone, and the sand and humus more 
than the sand alone. The can of sand 
will hold least of all, because its par- 
ticles are so large there are fewer 
of them to hold water on their sur- 
faces. 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 
Patent No. 1165861 





80% More Effietency. 





World’s Records Broken — Eights and Twelves Outdone 


UDSON this year brings out the 
greatest feature ever offered in a 
car. It is the Super-Six motor— 

a Hudson invention, controlled by Hud- 
son patents. 


This motor, in official tests, has broken 
all world’s stock-car records. Ina start- 
ling way it has outrivaled Eights and 
Twelves. 


It has added 80 per cent to a motor’s effi- 
ciency, without adding size or cylinders. And 
has proved itself the most powerful motor of 
its size that the world has ever known. 





HAS 76 HORSEPOWER 


aur 





The Super-Six motor is small and light, sim- 
ple and economical. It is the usual Light Six size. 


But this size of motor heretofore delivered 
only 42 horsepower. In the Super-Six the same 
Size delivers 76 horsepower. That means 80 
per cent more reserve power. 


Yet the motor involves no experiment. The 
only new feature is our patented method of 


We have made the smoothest-running motor 
in the world. 





WHY YOU’LL WANT IT 





In usial running you don’t need 76 horse- 
power, but there is many a time when you do. 
It makes hard roads easy. It climbs hills with- 
out effort. It means quick acceleration, mar- 
velous flexibility. 

When you don’t need it you simply run at 
half load. And a half-taxed motor saves you 
gasoline and oil. 

Note that this extra power—this reserve 
power—is just the power which, in other motors, 
is wasted in vibration. 

This smoothness means bird-like motion, 
You never saw such quiet, effortless performance. 

And it means doubled endurance. There is 
almost no wear on the motor. Our most gruel- 
ing tests—one of 7000 miles—have shown. no 
sign of wear on any part or bearing. 





Have the nearest Hudson dealer take you 
for a ride. Note the marvelous performance. 
It will make you a Super-Six enthusiast. 

You will not want an ordinary Six when you 
prove the Super-Six nearly twice as efficient. 
You will not want a lower-priced Six when you 
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wiping out vibration. 





see ‘what the Super-Six saves you. 


You will 
not wantan Eight or 





Saves the Waste 





This size of motor 
is legally rated at29.4 
horsepower It ac- 
tually creates about 
85 horse-power. 


Heretofore it deliv- 
ered about 42 horse- 
power. Half the 
power created was 
lost in friction caused 
by vibration, 


Now that same- 
size motor, with same 
fuel consumption, is 
made to deliver 76 


horsepower... All be- 
cause we have ended 
vibration. b in 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem—The Motor Company 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Barnwell—J. A. P: 


Edgefield—E. L. Ad 


MISSISSIPPI 
Clarkdale—Valley Motor Company 
Columbus—Robinson Motor Company 
Coldwater—F. F. Veazey 
Humboldt—J. W. McGlathery 
Meridian—Smith-Hudson Auto Company 
Tunica—W. R. Kirby 





orter 
Cvulumbia—Black-Frasier Motor Car Co., Inc. 
ams 


World’s Records Broken 
All Records up to 100 Miles 


At Sheepshead Bay, a 7-passenger Super- 
Six—a stock car—made fastest time for a 
Touring Car, in official tests, under supervi- 
sion of American Automobile Association. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour, with driver and pas- 
senger. 

Previous best stock-car time was made 
with a multi-cylinder car carrying driver only, 

75.69 miles ia one hour with driver and 
passenger. 

Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 

Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 
sec. A new record in quick acceleration. 


int 


Twelve when you 
see that a Six, with 
less weight and less 
cylinders, vastly out- 
performs it. 

You will want the 
Hudson Super - Six. 
And the luxurious 
bodies, built without 
regard to cost, will 
make it seem doubly 
attractive. 

Go and take = ride. 
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7-Passenger Phaeton 


$1375 


at Detroit 
Five Other Body Styles 
HUDSON MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 








WE HAVE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. THESE ARE A FEW IN YOUR VICINITY: 


Gainesville—H. L. Simpson 
Galveston—C. E. Goldthwaite ~ 
Greenville—Hindman & Hopkins 
Hillsboro—G. D. Beavers 
Houston—A. C. Burton & Company, 
Blvd. & 1116 Main Street 
McKinley—W. H. Worthy 
Mexia—S. J. Jackson q 
Ses yo lg od ey Company 
san Antonio—Crockett Automobile Com 
109 West Crockett Street as 


ALABAMA 
Athens—E. D. L 


erman 

Birmingham—Saunders Motor Car Company, 
2021 Avenue D 

Florence—Tennessee Valley Motor Company 

Montgomery—W eaver-Henderson Auto Co. 


TEXAS 
Beaumont—Beaumont Carriage & Implem’t Co. 
Bonham—J. J. Catron 
Corsicana—Ben Rosenberg 
Dallas—The Rose-Fosdick Co.,1417 Commerce St 
Denison—Pearce Auto Company 
El Paso—Nauman Motor SalesCo.,355 Myrtle Ave 
Fort Worth—Harrison-Green Motor Car Co. 


Terre 








Tyler—J. B. Mayfield 
Wichita Falls—Schnell & Weaver 


Herman 


ll—R. D. McAfée 
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But even these three services per- 
formed by humus are not ‘yet all 
that it does in the soil. We have al- 
ready learned how important air is in 
soil making, and it also performs oth- 
er services, which we cannot now 
discuss. , Well, if the soil particles 
glue together, as the particles of clay 
often do, the air cannot enter the soil 
Humus holds the particles of a clay 
soil apart or prevents them sticking 
together and allows air to enter the 
soil. In a coarse sandy soil the spaces 
between the soil grains are so large 
that too much air enters and the soil 
dries out too much. Humus helps to 
fill these spaces and prevents the soil 
drying out so quickly. 

But there is still another service 
performed by humus. A clay soil de- 
ficient in humus becomes hard and 


the surface bakes and cracks in hot, 
dry weather. In this condition it not 
only loses water rapidly and will not 
take in or absorb rain when it falls, 
but the water runs off over the sur- 
face. Humus prevents such a soil 
from getting hard, and it is not only 
easier to work and make fine, but it 
will also take in and hold more of the 
rain water which falls on it. 

Has any boy begun to think that 
humus does everything? Well, it 
pretty nearly does everything neces- 
sary to make a fertile soil. Put 
enough of it into a soil and you can 
grow big crops every year, unless the 
land overflows with water, or hail or 
wind or some other extraordinary 
calamity comes. 

How can we add this wonderful aid 
to soil fertility to our lands? 


1. By plowing under crops, espec- 
ially legume crops and the stubble or 
stalks left on the land after the crops 
are gathered. 

2. By pasturing for a number of 
years. 

3. By the application of stable or 
livestock manures. 

In a warm, moist climate, the bod- 
ies of plants and animals rot more 
rapidly than where it is cool and dry. 
That is the chief reason why our 
soils are so deficient in humus and 
also the reason why we should add 
humus in larger quantities and more 
frequently. 

e+ a 

Next week in our article on “Farm 
Facts Every Boy Should Know” we 
wil discuss “Nitrogen: What It Is 
and How to Get It.” a 
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mm My Howto Book onGardening, 


OC/VEN TO gem USERS OF YY SEED 




















































































































It tells: How to Select the Soil and Location—How to Drain and Irri- 

gate—How to Lay Out the Garden- How to Fertilize - How to Prepare 

the Soil—How to Plant the Seed—How to Thin the Plants— How and 

eo When to Replant a Poor Stand—How to Prevent Iniury From Frost 

Lj ~-How to Force Early Vegetables How to Make ana Manage a Hot 

Bed and Cold Frame—How to Reset Young Plants—How to Keep 

\ Vegetables Growing—How to Plant for a Succession—How to Control 

—) Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases—How to Purchase Implements 

and What to Buy—Hpow to Make Many of the Articles Needed in 

~ the Garden — How to Cultivate. Thies book I sell for 25c. That 
is what it cost me. I give it away with each order for 


SLATE'S DOLLAR GARDEN BOX 


4 This box contains enough seed to plant the average garden—enough 

A to plant 50 x 100 feet. I have put into this box the things most folke 
ag) 3 want to grow. Each is the kind I use at home in my own garden. 
“My Blueprint, which I give with this box, shows just how to lay out the 
garden—how far apart to put the rows—how deep to plant. Send $.100 for 
my Garden Box, Blueprintand my HOW TO" Book. My seed catalogue 


FREE. WC. Slate, the Farmer Seedsman, Box 923, South Boston, Va. 
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ON THE GROUND WITH A | 


@ SA ICT SPRAY PUMP 


O ladder or scaffold needed to spray the tallest tree in your orchard in half 
N the time required by others. Used with either bucket or barrel. 


The knapsack attachment (supplied at slight additional cost) 
makes possible the rapid spraying of potatoes and low growing crops. 
Whitewash your barns and poultry heuses with the Standard. 

It pays for itself many times in a single season. Simple in con- 
struction. Made of brass with nothing to break or wear out. 
‘\ Guaranteed 5 years... Lasts a lifetime. 
ae Most hardware and seed dealers carry the Standard in stock, 
Ask for a demonstration. If your dealer does not handle the 
STANDARD do not accept a substitute but write di- 
. tous and we will supply you. 
$4 Prepaid ($5 west of Denver,) Money back if not 
satisfied. Write for special offer and Catalog G 
THE STANDARD STAMPING CO. 


541 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








For steady, all-day running, use COLUM- 
BIAS. For instant response, use COLUMBIAS. 
For bells, blasting, barn lanterns, wagon lights, 


telephones, signals and autos, use COLUMBIAS 
—the rugged, full-powered battery. It’s borne 
the makers’ name for 27 years and is sold in 
every part of the world. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ass 009 Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no extra charge. , 
They prevent short circuits. ‘i 








Our cabba lants are grown in the open field, and hardened 
through frost a freezing weather so that they will ship safely any- 
where, and mature 2 to 8 weeks earlier than hot bed plants. 

Over 00 acres of plants. Full count and prompt delivery guara le 
Berlei aeoar ngern Soy geri "aso, $1 pa 
000, 900 aig A io peek $00 for $e Order today, from 


FARMS, ox ALBANY, GA. 


SPRAY MATERIALS, THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY'S 


complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 
fruits IT vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. 
FOR Fort Valley, Ga. 


VALLEY LUMBER CO.; 
GET AFEATHERB SPOTLESS SPECIALS 


One 40 pound feather 
bed, one 6 pound pair 
illows (alt new 
leathers and best 
pt gal Mb ces g fr of Noutnete Wormers “ae 
: order their supplies regularly 
2 pets nice, large from the South’s Mail Order 
House? You can get mostany 
thing for the home, field or shop 
direct from us at rock-bottom 
i i an absolute Hod! Fane and 


a Poultry Fence 














Delivery in nice condi- . 
tion and 6atisfaction guaranteed 
Bea - Bed $6.92. 








order today or write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. +00 Charlette, N.C. 


right in price and quality. 

When hundreds and thousands 
of good southern people find it 
to their advantage to order of 





Bar GE" 
c aa 


5 =e 





a a 
a's. 
on prices, 
Quick shipment from Richmond. 
Write for free Spotless Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
h’: 


The So 
Mail Order House 


tless Ready 
ixed Paint 


— _ 
PULLERS for trees or stumps. 
can pull trees faster than you 


Yeu S 








Power for sawin , erindins 
MILNE MFG. CO., 87 








Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 
Geraty’s Frost- Proof 


CABBACE PLANTS FR EE 


We will mail free, postage paid, a package of plants for testing, 
to any person who will write for same and agrees to report results 
after plants are matared. They will stand a temperature of 
grees above zero without injury, and mature heads 
3to6 weeks earlier than hot-bed or frame grown plants 
if planted in the opem field six weeks or a month sooner 
than your home pore. plants. Our prices by parcel post, 
postage paid, are 50 plants for 200; 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25; 1000 
or more at $2.25 per 1000. By express, charges collect, $1.50 per 1000. 


W. C. GERATY CO., Box: f, Yonges Island, S.C. 


Our greatest offer ts one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 


Richmond, Va. 








Spotless 
Rubber Roofing 








io 


12 Peach cPOsT 
To introd TREES d Arkansas PAID 


ff y f the following assortments for 
Biante tpaid. 12 Apple trees; 12 Peach trees; 12 Rhubarb; 
Gooseberry; 12 B! 





























$1.50. Get ighb t Becribing | Reet? Seema io age Oeder tonay, ao 
o¥. et a neig or not now subscr ng 2% Asparagusi_, er Q 
to join you on this proposition when you as you wish. Write today for price list, 








Legislation Needed by Our Rural 
Interests 





(Concluded from page 21, this issue) 
White Communities for Profitable 
Codperation 


OREOVER, I wish to make it 
clear that the encouragement of 
homogeneous white communities 
where the people wish it, will help 
our white farmers meet the Negro’s 
economic competition. Our great need 
here is, to get strong enough white 
community units, get enough white 
farmers grouped near enough togeth- 
er, so they may capitalize their supe- 
rior intelligence and offset the Negro’s 
advantage in lower living standards. 
That is all that is needed—to gfve the 
white man’s brain a chance through 
united effort. Put one hundred sav- 
ages together and they will be no bet- 
ter off, but put one hundred men of 
brains and civilization together and 
they will find one hundred ways of 
improving over individual action. We 
must group white farmers so they can 
work together, and thus get the ad- 
vantages to which superior brains en- 
title them. Talk about your corn 
clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, farm- 
er’s clubs, breeding associations, 
creameries, credit unions, codpera- 
tion in getting pure-bred sires and 
improved machinery, and in ware- 
housing and selling crops—all these 
things that are so much needed to 
increase farm profits; but I don’t need 
to remind you that if you are going 
to make them succeed you must have 
enough white people in the communi- 
ty unit, enough white people grouped 
close enough together, to support 
them fully, because whites and Ne- 
groes will not work together in these 
things. 

Your Legislature, I believe, has al- 
ready recognized the right of town 
cemmunities to protect themselves by 
segregation ordinances; and I am 
glad to know that already in this 
House a bill has been introduced, 
which, while it does not claim to be a 
panacea, would help immeasurably in 
giving our rural white communities a 
similar right of self-protection. The 
bill which has been introduced looks 
to giving effect to a demand three 
times overwhelmingly endorsed by 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
and recently stressed in the last ad- 
dress cf President Dabbs of the South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, namely— 


“That wherever the greatest 
part of the land acreage in any 
given district that may be laid off 
within a county is owned by one 
race, a2 majority of the voters of 
such a district should have the 
right to say, if they wish, that in 
future no land shall be sold to a 
person of a different race—pro- 
vided such action is approved or 
allowed (as being justified by con- 
siderations of the peace, protect- 
ion and social life of the commun- 
ity) by a reviewing judge or board 
of county commissioners.” 

st 


Three Objections Answered 


ND what are the objections which 

opponents urge against such a 
plan? They are first, that it would be 
unjust to the Negro, and second that 
it would be unconstitutional. I shall 
not attempt myself to argue the con- 
stitutionality of the matter, but upon 
this point a remarkable affirma- 
tive opinion has been prepared by 
Honorable James S. Manning, form- 
erly a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. It covers the 
ground end I shall be glad to send a 
copy to anyone interested. 

Necr would such a plan properly 
safeguarded be unjust to the Negro. 
After such white neighborhoods as 
wished to do so adopted the land seg- 
regation principle, there would still 
be abundant opportunity for Negroes 
to buy land in all the vast areas re- 
maining open to them. The net re- 
sult would be that white communities 
would simply be given by law the 








renew. 


NURSERY CO., Dept, 36. Fayetteville Ark, 








same right of self-protection which 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Negro commiinities have by. nature, 
If you find a neighborhood densely 
settled with Negroes, a white man is 
not going to take his wife and family 
into the middle of it, while a Negro 
does not hesitate to go unwanted into 
any white community where an ab- 
sentee landlord will sell him a foot- 
hold. 

A third objection sometimes urged 
is that “If you permit Negro tenants 
in a community, are they not just as 
great a drawback to the white com- 
munity and social life as Negro land- 
owners”? 

The answer is that Negro tenants 
are not permanent and immovable 
residents, and they are responsible to 
some person of the white race who 
can in a measure control them. More- 
over, it is believed that where a white 
neighbcrhood votes to limit future 
land sales to whites, it will be easier 
to get good white tenants into such 
community, easier to develop a senti- 
ment favoring white tenants, and, 
easier also to get good settlers from 
other sections and thus gradually de- 
velop a wholly white community. Be- 
cause we cannot get ideal conditions 
seems to us no reason for not making 
as much progress as it is possible to 
make. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that in allowing communities predom- 
inantly owned by white people this 
privilege of limiting future land sales 
to whites, there would also be some 
neighborhoods in which the Negroes 
own most of the land in which they 
would limit future land sales to Ne: 
groes. But we dare not be too timid 
to pay this small price for freedom. 

a 4 


A New Chapter in Southern History 


UCH then, my friends, are the ad- 
vantages of the plan for Race 

Segregation in Land Ownership in 
the South, and while nobody supposes 
that a plan with positive advantages 
wilt not have some disadvantages, the 
net advantages in favor of the plan 
are such that the proposition I shall 
now submit can hardly be gainsaid. 
That proposition is this: that if the 
South had adopted this policy after 
the war, if it had been the custom all 
these years to reserve certain com- 
munities exclusively for white owner- 
ship, keeping the land in white hands 
for the better support of the white 
social life, schools, churches, etce., 
making these neighborhoods virtual 
“cities of refuge” for those who wish- 
ed to escape mixed communities and 
build worthy homes for themselves 
and their descendants with the assur- 
ance that they would never be sur- 
rounded by Negro land-owners—if 
this, I say, had been the policy for all 
these years, can you imagine the rev- 
olution that would now be raised if it 
were proposed to repeal this happy 
exemption and throw these sections 
open to a Negro population? And 
yet if it would have been a good pol- 
icy to adopt fifty years ago, why is it 
not a good policy now? 

May South Carolina which has had 
the courage to lead in many great 
movements take the lead also in this 
great movement which would write a 
new chapter in the history of all our 
Southern country! 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 


burg, Va., February 1-28, 
North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, N. C., 
ruary 5. 
Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26. 
Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 


Short Course, 
January 10 to Feb- 


ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2. 
Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11, 





DOING HIS BIT 


Governor Hock of Kansas used to be fond 
of telling this story to rural audiences: 

One time a village shoemaker put up @ 
blackboard in his shop and asked his custo- 
mers to write their names upon it and oppo- 
site tell what they were doing for humanity. 

A lawyer wrote, ‘‘I plead for all.’”’ 

A doctor wrote, ‘‘I prescribe for all.” 

A merchant wrote, ‘I purvey for all,’ 

A preacher wrote, “I pray for all.” 

An old farmer walked up, chalked down 
his name, scratched his head awhile and 
then wrote, ‘I pay for all,’’—Exchange, 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Our cate alogue ‘tells you | “how’ ’, also gives 
close prices on seeds, Write Scott Seed Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Amoor River Privet (evergreen) hedge at 
cut prices. Reynolds Nursery Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N, C. 

Select Seed Chufas—$1 peck; $3.50 bushel, 
Soy beans $1.50 bushel. Native grown. J, 
F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 

Adcock Tobacco Seed—Cleaned, cultivated, 
10 years without fertilizer. 50c per ounce. 
Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. C, 

Whippoorwill, Clay, Mixed Peas, 
Cane seed $1.20. Good sacks. D. W. 
ander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

We sell cowpeas, Soja beans, seed peanuts, 
Chufas and Simpkins and Cooks cotton seed. 
Hall & Moore, Greenville, N. c. 

















$1.50. 
Alex- 











Ww anted—Fifty-five bushels 
peas direct from growers, 
Beans, E. M. Timberlake, 


Ww hippoor will 
Also Wilson Soy 
Orange, Va 








Dollar Garden 250 plants ‘prepaid one 
dollar, Postal brings our complete vegeta- | 
ble lists. The Colonial Gardens, Orlando, | 
F lor ide A. | 

30one County White Seed corn $1.50; 


Cocke’s Prolific Ensilage $1.75; 
ard $1.75 per bushel. G. H. 
Virginia, 

Five well-rooted James Grape Vines, post- 
paid $1, See my letter in Progressive Farmer 
October 30th, 1915. Vine Hill Farm, G L. 
Shuford, Newton, N. Cc. 

We are prepared to quote close prices on 
cowpeas, soy beans, cane seed, sweet clover, 
ete. Write for special price list. Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. Ge 


Golden Stand- 
Dacy, Meetze, 








Lespedeza Seed, | te! n n ce nts J per | pound, Cer- 
tified Sudan seed, same price. Ninety Day 
Velvet beans, three dollars per bushel. Dur- 


ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


We pay postage on all retail orders for 
seed to any postoffice in Southern 
east of Mississippi River. Write for cata- 
log zue, Scott Seed Co, Greensboro, NM, © 








Succession and Wakefield ‘Cabbage Plants 
—One to five thousand 75c; (5) five thousand 
and over 65¢e per 1,000. Porto Rico potato 
slips $1.50 per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., 
Donalds, S. C. 





Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety; Irons 
and Brabhams a specialty; also common 
Running velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 
Ninety Day Velvet beans. Write for prices. 
W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga, 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R. G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


Genuine -Hastings Prolific Seed _ ‘Corn, n, $2 
bushel. Davis Prolific Seed Corn, $2 bushel. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $2. Yokohama 
Beans, $3.50. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
$2. J. W. Giddens, Owassa, Alabama, 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, large and 
stocky. , Standard varieties, $1 per 1,000, 
from shipping point nearest you. Write for 
Special express and postpaid prices on cab- 
bage and potato plants. You will save mon- 
ey. The John Cc. Stetson C 50.5 Bond, Miss. 


Pure, ‘sound Iron peas at $1.5 50 per “bushel, 
Pure sound cotton patch peas at $1.75 per 
‘bushel, Very prolific, blight resistant cotton 
seed at $1.25 per bushel, These seed are the 
best known varieties and have been carefully 
‘selected. Samples will be sent if required. 
Address, S. W. Allen, Rembert, S. C. 

For Sale—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yams, 
Triumph and Dooley Yam Sweet Potato 
plants, quote at $1.50 per 1,000, or at $1.40 
per 1,000, 10,000 lots or more. Tomato 
plants same price. Shipment after March 








the tirst. Cash with order. Wire or write 
Plant City Plant Farms, G. R. Durrance, 
Prop., Plant City, Fla. 





Write us for our complete price list on 
field and garden seed; fertilizer, cottonseed 
meal and hulls, ete. You will find some- 
thing in this list that will interest you, and 
we want you to have one. Our seed business 
is a great success, because we please our 
eustomers. Give us a trial is all we ask. 
Kirby Se ed d Company, Gaftney, S. C. 








Ge nuine EF rost- proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
guaranteed, Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,000, $1.25; lots 
five thousand and over $1 thousand, 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 
John H. Williams, Blakely, Ga, 

Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Fif- 
ty million now ready. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
10,000 lots 90 cents thousand. , 500 postpaid, 
$1. Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants, No deposit required. We guarantee 
good, strong plants and prompt shipment. 
Jefferson Farms, Box C, Albany, Ga. 








Over 100 Acres Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 
of the Highest Quality—Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Prices, express collect: $1 per 
1,000; 85c per 1,000 for 5,000 or more. Va- 


rieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Spring, Early Flat Dutch, Late 


Flat Dutch, Early Succession, Late Succes- 
sion. Beet, Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.50 
per 1,000. All plants by mail, 35c per 100. 
For a profitable crop buy your plants from 
Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Sweet Potato Vines ~ and Plants—Eight 
million sweet potato vines, green and grow- 
ing all winter. First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter. Order 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 
limited. Twenty million potato and cab- 
bage plants, best varieties. Largest plant 
farm in this part of the country. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. Use- 
ful information on growing, banking, and 
selling potatoes, free. Order now. They are 
ready as early as you want them. Try our 
frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No. waiting until late to get them. J. 
T. and G. W. Clark, Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Reliable growers of full blooded 
plants. You get what you order or money 
refunded. 





states | 
| gallon or bushel, 


| net in foal, for 





| MASCELLANEOUS 





Fresh Eggs Wanted—Write, 
McIntosh, 


Egg Market, 
Fla., for cash proposition, 


Ornamental 


Steel Fencing — Write 
prices, 


for Wanted—Good farm, well located. P - 
Robt. H. Priddy, Campbell, N. C. | 16 oni 


| sion next spring. Will deal with owner only. 








Crushed Oyster oe for Poultry—100 | A+ Neuquist, Box 754, Chicago. 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore | For Sale—Farm of 88 acres, 40 acres 
. £ 4 | a be é es, acres ¢ clear- 
Poultry Farm, Wave rly Mills, S. C. 1 ed and in high state of cuitivation, good 
Mr. Farmer—We are offering our ground | Puildings, Peter Perrin, Chadbourn, N. C. 





agricultural lime at two fifty per ton, car 100 
lots. Write, B. F. Keith Co., Currie, N. C. cultivation, 100,000 feet of timber. For full 
~ Men—Become chauffeurs. $18 week, Learn | 2¢8cription write, B, M. Hinshaw, Randle- 
while earning, Sample lessons free. Frank- | ™2", N.C. 

lin Institute, Dep't. F-806, Rochester, N. Y. | nti roi nag tee eenaer a land; all in 
~pure-bred Berkshire pigs; Piymouth | Cultigation; lies beautifully; and only 1% 
Rock and — mC a he hed mone \ See cata oe Boston, \ Ad Apply to Chas. 
cockerels, hens, pullets. Mrs. J. H. Watts, ee me nnetre Noein Aiinccmr er 
Te aylorsville, IN. Gy 


Acres 1 mile from town, 25 acres in 








Ww anted—To correspond with one thous- 
and parties wanting homes in the great Ya- 
zoo Delta. Price and terms suit everybody. 
Ww. Ks Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss. 

Northe rn Buyet Ts want Southern farms, di- 


$1 each rect dealing with owners; no commission. 
What have you to gell? Write Southern 


For Sale or Exchange—Black Spanish Jen- 
Shorthorn bull or 4 to 6 
horse portable gasoline engine. J. S. Has- 
tings, Scottsburg, Va. 

Pit Games—Pure Bacon Warhorse, 
Will exchange for White Wyandottes or Big 














Type Poland-China sow pig, registered. W. domeseekers’ _Bureau, — Box 1454, Atlanta, Ga. 
L. Copeland, Pendle ton, 8. C. Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
Pure-bred Pe reherons—At grade horse southern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies. Pure-brea | tion. Splendid team, completely equipped 
Plymouth Rock rooster, big kind, $1. C. A, with best machinery, Ww. 4H Russell, 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. hits cat ee 
Wisconsin Incubator ain good condition, |, For Sale—20, 40, 60, 80, and 160-acre 


Pure-bred Barred Rock cockerels $1.25; put- farms, for sale near Scooba, Miss., 
lets $1.25; eggs all season $1.50 per setting. and unimproved. Good roads, 
Mrs. Chas, Moseley, Skipwith, Va. high school, churches, on main line of Mo- 

me a - bile and Ohio. Good market facilities. Price 
Fish and Meal Fertilizers for sale in car | $10 to $20 per acre, cash or terms. Address 
load lots. Responsible agents wanted in un- 


: Box No. 55, Scooba, Miss. 
occupied territory in North Carolina, Craven =reeRe - 


Chemical Company, New Bern, N. C. Never a Crop Failure—No drouths, floods, 

aah | cyclones or snow, green alfalfa all year 
Carolina Beauty strain Single Comb Red | round, grape fruit, oranges, cotton. Ranches 
cockerels, 7% cents to. $1.50. Bourbon Red | of from 5 to 40 acres for sale near Phoenix, 
Turkey hens, $3. Also popcorn and white | City conveniences, schools, unlimited water 
field peas for sale. Mrs. J. W. Squires, Rt. | under Roosevelt Dam, Poultfy market. Will 
4, Mebane, N. C. assist building home. Easy payments. Write 

Standard Myers & Carrick, Glendale, Arizona. 


improved 














Remington No. 2 Tyvewriter, 


agricultural | 


(27). 163 


| Pure-bred Poultry | 











Barred Plymouth Rocks 


I make a specialty of 
the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, therefore can 
offer eggs and chick- 
ens from the finest 
strains. 

Eggs $1.25 per 15. 
One year old chickens $1.25 each. 


Thrifty, vigorous stock, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Place your order now. 


LONNIE W. CLINE, 
R. F. D. 4. NEWTON, 





i. C. 











Eggs for Hatching. 
PURE-BRED WHITE 
Plymouth Rocks. 
Pen No. 1, $3.00 per 15 
' Pen No. 2, $1.50 per 15 
Ask for mating list. 


Ww. H. PIERCE, 
LUMBER, S. C. 














with cover. Good condition, 
chine, does good work, most durable ma- 
chine ever invented. Suit farmer or student. 
Price $12.50. , Geo. T. Kearsley, Olivia, N. C. 
Registered Jersey bull calves from United 
States Soldiers’ Home and Grand Herd, 
Mulefoot hogs. Japanese Syrup Cane seed, 
unexcelled for syrup or sil- 
age. trow fourteen feet high. Bellhaven 
Farm, Johnson City, Tepn. 


Old style ma- 
in the world. Cut over pine lands arn for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 












Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill | 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Winners at the leading shows, dark red 
and heavy layers. 

Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 for 15. . Utility 
choice and exhibition matings. Mating list 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. C. LEACH, Atwood, Tenn. 











Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. Potato plants 
for spring delivery. S. T. Tygart, Nashville, 
Georgia. 


and heavy layers. $2.00 pe 


Ww. Cc. WOOTEN, Statesville, N. C. 
FOR SALE S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels for 
show or breeding. They are dandies 

and we guarantee satisfaction at fair prices. \% 


ROYALTON FARMS 
Lock Box 168. SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, BLUE ANDALU- 
SIANS, BLACK SPANISH, MOTTLED AN- 


CONAS. Thelaying breeds—Prize winners wherever 
shown—Fine stock and eggs for hatching cheap—Write 
for booklet, prices, etc. LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N.C. 


SNOW WHITE RHODE ISLANDS. 
GOLDEN BUFF ROCKS 
Eggs $1.25 per 15, Parcel Post. 








PRINTED STATIONERY 

Illustrated “Statilonery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Depi. 
P, ¢ Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. 


SYRUPS 











Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar cane syrup, 
old fashion thick molasses, dark brown su- 
gar, and whole grain rice, Sold on approval, 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples, 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, New Orleans, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy Fiorida. 

Store, large and small farms, also land 
without buildings. Easy terms. Chas, Wit- 
mer, Nottoway, Va. 























BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency. 


A. I. ROOT’S SUPPLIES 
{] L. W. Crovatt, Box 134, SAVANNAH, CA. 











Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, $1.25 
per thousand; 75c per one-half thousand. 
100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $3 bushel; Eggs from Single Comb Reds, which have | 
Chinese White Beans, $4 per bushel; Select REDS been bred and personally selected for | 
Sea Island cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel. | years until oer are of rich uniform color 


MRS. R. D. WOODSON, Sturgis, Miss. 





EGGS From Choice Mating 


Buttercups, Houdons, White 
Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, 
White Wyandottes and Black 
Langshans at $1.00 per 15; $2.00 
per 80; $3.09 per 50. 


Stock for sale. 
Walnut Grove Poultry Farm 
Cabarrus, North Carolina 














Columbian Wyandottes! 
The Laying-Paying Kind 


Unsurpassed as an all-purpose fowl. 
I have some choice stock for sale— 
Write me for prices. 


oO. L. TURNER 
Statesville, North Carolina 














BARRED ROCKS of QUALITY 
America’s Best Blend 
12 Seasons with only one Breed. 








He Finally Got Tired of Cheap Farm Papers and 
Tried the Best 






CLoveRS 
GRASSES 
VETCHES 
ALFALFA 
Qeas SOY BEANS - 
wheat ONION SETS 
OATS IRISH POTATOES 
Rye SWEET POTATOES 


PASTUHE MIXTURE 





GAFFNEY. S. C 


November 22nd, 1915. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Kindly run 
it in your next issue. 
We have tried many agricultural papers, one with 


a larger circulations but we have never yet found one that 





pays like yours. You have been a great help to us in our 





seed business, information and otherwise, and we appreciate 
this. 
Qur business for the last year has been 


ave ever done yet, and we 


hope to more than double our business the coming year. 
Thanking you for past favors, we are 
Very respectfully yours, 
Kirby Seed Company, 
ABK/LID. 
Manager. , 








Show Birds and Utility Birds for 
farmers—guaranteed purebred 
Breeding stock $2.00 up 
Eggs per 15 $2.00 up 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 
Amelia, Virginia 


BYRD STRAT Bronze Tu: keys 


for sale. They won all of the firstsat Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y,, Hagers own, Md.. Cin- 
| cinnati, O. Toms $7.5), Hens $5.00. I also have 
| s.me Cook strain Buff ‘Orpingion cockerels that 

also won the first at Madison Square Garden. 
, Reference can be furnished, if wanted. Buy 


| before all are gone. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 














Giant Bone Mammoth 





| J. W. POOLE, Route 1, 








SILVER WYANDOITE CHICKENS 


100 for sale. Cocke from $3.C0 to $5.00 each. 
Hens at $2.00 eac 


Eggs from our six pens $2.00 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


B. M. ELLIOTT, 
Guntown, Mississippi 

















Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


For hatching from pen headed by grand 
pullet bred cockerel direct from ‘E. B. 
Thompson’s best exhibition line, raised 
by himself. Eggs $3 for 15. From vigorous 
flock on range, $1 Bed 15, $5.50 per 100. 

S. c. RB. L Reds $1 per £5 
Fredericks Hall, Va. 


Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, 











Eggs for Hatch Hatching and Stock for Sale 
eee Plymouth Rocks, 15 Eggs $2.00 
Ducks, both, 13 Eggs - - - 


. C. White Leghorns, 15 Eggs $1.50 
$1.00 
We have the above year round. No 
scrub stock in our flocks. 
Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
H. L. Wagner, Newton, N. C. 
Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at ‘om 
weeks old. Largest squabs, ersy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner 

















50 LB. STRAIN 
MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS. 


| Largest and most domestic strains in America. 
Will book early orders for eggs at $3.50 for 10, 








| E.E FOWLER, The Turkey Man, WINFIELD, ALA 
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Saturday, January 29, 1916) 


-WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $1. 
Brook Farm, Little Mountain, S, C. 





Meadow 





White Wyandotte Cockerels — January 
hatched, very®fine birds, of Fishel strain, 
$1.50; cocks $2, J. E, Sapp, Belew Creek, 


North Carolina, 

‘Partridge and White Wyandottes—Stock 
and eggs for sale, Winners in leading shows, 
Cockerels cheap. Sandy Run Poultry Yards, 
Elfenboro, N. C. 


Our beautiful White Wyandottes are win- 
ter layers, quick growers, delicious meat, 
and an ornament to any farm, Give us your 
order for hatching eggs. $1.50 per fifteen; 











$8.50 per hundred. Spring Grove Poultry 
Farm, Monteagle, Tenn. 
GUINEAS 





White African Guineas, $1.75 a pair, Mrs, 
c 


Addie Allen, Waynesville, N. 
PIGEONS 


Homer Pigeons—Mated, 
$1.25 pair; 








banded breeders 
ten pairs for $10. Best utility 








stock. J. Paul Leonard, tStatesville, N. C. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Well developed. 


Invincible Farm, Andrews, S. C. 
Pure-bred Bronze Gobblers, 





Large size, 








$5. W. S. Mullins, Cliftonville, Miss. 

Pure White Holland Turkeys—Toms $5 
hens a trio $12. Mrs. Fred Brown, Pendle. 
ton, S. C, 

Fine young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
from extra large toms and hens. Elliott 


Bros., Virgilina, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Excellent lay- 
ers. Toms, $5; hens, 50. Mrs. J. A, Bame, 
Rt. 3, Salisbury, N. 


Mammoth Bronze Sanya Parent breed- 
ing, prize winners Eggs in season., Mrs. 
Frederick Taylor, Vass, Ns C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale. 
winning stock. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Oak Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Thoroughbred 
M. B. Turkeys, very large, beautiful plum- 











Prize 








age. , Toms $5; hens $4; or $12 per trio. Mrs. 
J. C. Hamilton, Arabi, Ga. 
I will sell good Bronze Turkey toms, 


weight 25 pounds and up, four dollars; hens, 
weight 10 pounds and up, three dollars. Thos, 
S. Norfleet, Roxobel, N, C. 


For Sale—Extra size Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys: Toms -$5 each; hens, $3 each; $10 
per trio; f. o. b. Aurora, N. C., Beaufort Co. 
Write Mrs. Walter Hooker, Aurora, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Cockerels—Single Comb White Leghorns 
and Barred Rock, $1 each. G. T. Yagel, Chase 
City, Va. 

White Wyandotte and 
Ducks, great layers. 
ville, Va, 

Cornish Games, 
Black Bantams, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—A few Buff Orpington and An- 
cona cockerels, finé stock. Address Box 27, 
Henrietta, N. C. 


For Sale—Black Minorca and Buff Orping- 
ton eggs, $1.25 per 15. Red Clover Dairy 
Farm, Enoree, S. C, 

Black Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. Eggs for hatching. Bp. C. von 
Kahlden, Tryon, N. C. 


~ Golden, Silvér Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns. Stock, eggs cheap. Consider quality. 


O. F. Eller, Millers Creek, N. 


For Sale—Barred Rock and White Leg- 
horn cockerels, $1.50 each. Eggs, a 50 for 
25; -C. #. Throneburg, Hudson, N, 


Prize Winning White Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandottes—Stock and eggs for sale. W. 
B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys $6 and $8 a pair. 
Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 for $15. From 
good layers. P. C. Stevens, Johnston, S. C. 

Stock for Sale— Columbian Wyandottes, 
Games, Langshans, Leghorns, Andalusian 
and Anconas. Egg list free, Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 


For Sale—Some choice Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, White Leghorns and Rhode Island 














White Runner 
Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 





Rose Comb White and 
Cc. D. Puckett, Route 29, 






































Reds at $1 to $2 each. D. E. Hendricks, 
Pickens, S. C. ‘ 

Fishels White Wyandottes—Cock $2.50; 
cockerels $2; hens $1. Brown and White 
Leghorns. Cocks $1.50; hens $1. Mrs. Fred 
Brown, Pendleton, S. C. 

Eggs—Orpingtons, White and Buff; also 


Rhode Island Reds, prize winners; best pens, 





$3 for 15; 2nd pens, $2; yard run $1. Wom- 
an’s College, Meridian, Miss. 
White and Golden Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 


land Reds. Both stock and eggs at sacrifice 
Riverside Poultry Farm, Samuel M, 
Flack, Prop., Forest City, N. C. 


Pure-bred Barred ‘Rocks—Cockerels and 
pullets at bargain prices. Also Georgia 
Shawineck Games. If you want the best 
write, Gantwood Farm, Meigs, Ga 


White Holland Turkeys and Barred Rock 
Poultry—Pure-bred. Write for prices. 
Book your orders for turkey eggs, spring de- 
livery. L. M. Cox, Stantonsburg, N. C. 


White Rocks and Black Langshans—Prize 
winners. Few cocks and cockerels at $2.50 
to $5 each; pullets $3 each. Eggs for hatch- 
ing 15 for $1.50. J. Paul Leonard, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Eges for hatching from pure-bred Black 
Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds and Columbian 
Wyandot€&s, at $1.50 per 15. 50 per cent fer- 
tility guaranteed. Place your orders early. 
John G. Greene, High Point, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens and 
Bourbon Red Turkeys exclusively. Hens, 
pullets and cockerels for sale; also several 
toms, Chicken eggs, 2.75 fifteen; turkey 
eggs, $3 dozen. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


























Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1. a _per 
bushel. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Soy Beans for Sale—New crop. Write for 
prices and particulars. Fairview Seed Farm, 
Gum Neck, N. C. 

Velvet Beans—We have them in lots to 
suit. Ask us for prices and save money. 
Chipley Gin Company, Chipley, Fla. 








Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.30 per 
bushel. W. B. Fisher, Swan Quarter, N. C, 


If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting,. buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on. early sales. F. P, Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—high per 
cent germination guaranteed, $2.25 a bush- 
el, Special price on quantity. Marketing 
Association, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— 
$2.50 bushel, quality fine, worth double 
cowpeas, feed or fertilizer. Buy early while 
cheap. F, A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 


For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
Wholesale and retail. , Recleaned, Limited 
quantity left, Price reasonable. Bowles 
Farms, W. E. Cook, Prop., Rt. A, Evergreen, 
Alabama, 


Alabama Speckled Velvet seed beans for 
sale, of the early variety, $1.75 per bushel, 
any quantity f. o. b. here, sacked in even 
weight two bushel sacks. Rhodes Brothers, 
Georgiana, Ala. 


Speckled Velvet Beans—$3.25 a bushel; 5 
bushel lots $3 a bushel. Chinese beans $4 a 
bushel, First-class, recleaned seed, strong 
new. bags. Satisfaction guaranteed, Cc. 
Straub, Rt. 1, Tampa, Fla. 

For Sale—Chinese Velvet Beans at $4 per 
bushel, $1 per peck; lots 25 bushels or over 
write for prices. Be sure and get the Chi- 
nese Velvet Bean when you buy, I have no 
other. S. E. McGeachy, Chipley, Fla. 

For Sale—The Celebrated 100-day Speckle 
Velvet Beans, 50 per bushel. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, 
make more feed and improve your land at 
same time. Ask for prices on big lots. F. 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 





























Cabbage Plants—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Charleston Wakefield, Jersey Waketield and 
Flat Dutch, By express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 





By mail, 500 $1; 1,000 $2. Will ship immed- 
iately. A trial is all I ask. E. Rabun, Tif- 
ton, Ga 

Cabbage Plants — Immediate shipment, 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 


post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


For Sale—Frost-proof 
Early Jersey Wakefield, 
field, Succession and All Seasons; 1,000 to 
3,000, $1 per thousand; 4,000 to 10,000, 75 
cents per thousand; 11,000 and over 60c per 
thousand. Dept. B., Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Prost 
ready for shipping now. 
day order is received. 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 





Cabbage Plants, 
Charleston Wake- 





proof, millions 
We ship the same 
500 parcel post pre- 








Co., Albany, Ga. 

abbage Plants—Early . Jersey — Wakefield 
and Flat Dutch. Strong, healthy plants, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 100, 25c, postpaid, Selected 


Chufa seed, bushel, $4. Velvet bean, $3. 
Now booking orders.for sweet potato plants, 
leading varieties; 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla, 


Frost Proof, Field Grown Cabbage Plants 














—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat ,Dutch varieties, ready 
now. 500, postpaid, $1; by express, 1,000, 


$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
Now booking orders for all varieties sweet 
potato plants; no deposit required. Postal 
Plant Company, Adel, Ga. 





Early Speckled Velvet Beans—I have a 
limited stock of these beans which will ma- 
ture in from 90 to 100 days after planting. 
This is the greatest soil builder and forage 
crop of the South. Cut down your commer- 
cial fertilizer bill by planting beans. During 
January I will make the very low price of 
$5 per two bushel sack. Place your order 
now before the high spring price. They will 
keep until planting time. Send cash with 
order to R. Y. Jacob, Box 743, Mobile, Ala. 


CABBAGE 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—75c per 1,000. 
Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. C 
Large Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1,000 
70c. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants for Sale—All varieties, 80c 
per 1,000. B. F. Sherrill, Catawba, N. C. 























Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 1,000 
$1. Oakdale Farm, College Park, Georgia. 
Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment, $1.25 


1,000, delivered. W. W. 
Florida. 
Wake field 
proof—1,000, 
mont, N. C. 
Cabbage plants $1 per 
larger lots. 20c 100 by mail, 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—All 
five cents per thousand, 
Yonges Island, S. C. 


Ww akefield Frost-proof Cabbage 
1,000 75e. Special prices on lots, 
Farm, Catawba, N. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—1,000 1 7 
parcel post including third zone, $1.2 
C. Wicker, Elon College, N. C. 


1,000,000 Cabbage Plants— All varieties. 
70c per 1,000. Archdale Plant Farm, A, J. 
Luck, Route 3, High Point, N. C. 

For Sale — Cabbage Plants — Frostproof 


Send for price list and cultural directions. 
Ford Plant Co., High Point, N. C. 


Morris, Fort Green 





Cabbage Plants That’s Frost- 
75 cents. Murray’s Farm, Clare- 





thousand, 75c 
Oaklin Farm, 





varieties, Seventy- 
Acme Plant Co., 





Plants— 
Eureka 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required. 
Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Genuine Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Va- a- 
rieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
ficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
$1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
10,(00 $1 per thousand. Book your order 
now for potato plants and get them early. 
Jenkins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
epostpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet 
potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis- 








faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants — Louisiana Wake field, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch. Express collect; 1,000, 
$1.25; 3 to 5 thousand, $1 per thousand. 


Special prices on 5,000 or more, Parcel post 
prepaid, 500 for $1. Write for catalogue and 
order blanks. Order today. We grow our 
own plants. Bellmont Seed and Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants — Positively frostproof. 
Our plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application. 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


CHUFAS 


Zest Chufas—$3 per bushel. Order early. 
Williamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants to please. Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield varieties 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce $1.50 1,000, Hubert & Fry, Route 3, 
Hickory, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Early 
$1.25 per thousand. 
$1 per thousand. 
Whitakers, N. C. 


“Frost Proof Cabbage 
Long Island grown seed. 














Jersey Wakefield, 
Five thousand and over 
For sale by S. W. Vick, 





Plants—From best 
60 cents per 1,000; 





5,000 or more 50 cents. C, Maynard, 
Morrisville, N. C. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 


$1 per.thousand; 5,000 or more 90c; by par- 





cel post—100, 25c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Mur- 
ray Aycock, Kenly, N. C. 
Frostproof cabbage plants that please. 


Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000. 
By mai! 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for lic 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, i Pe be 


1,000,000 Early Je rsey. Wakefield Cabbage 





Plants—1,200 $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 


ville, N. C. 





Williams’ Frost-proof cabbage plants, Ear- 
ly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 1,000 75c; 
special prices on large lots. By mail 100 





20c.° J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 
Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 


$1 thousand; 1214.c 
Dealers 
Box 45, 


Summer, and Succession, 
hundred, If mailed add postage. 
write for prices. B. J. Douglass, 
Chesterfield, S. Cc. 

Fine Virginia grown frost-proof cabbage 
plants, 25c hundred; 500 85c; 1,000 
postpaid. By express $1 thousand; 
$7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—90c per 2,000, postpaid. 8 
years experience. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Cole Bros, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof—i00 postpaid 
$1. By express 500, 75c; 1,000 at $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. We grow all lead- 
ing varieties and ship promptly. Farmers’ 
Plant Company, Putney, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants — Wakefields and Succes- 
sion. Express $1 thousand; parcel post 15c 
hundred. Booking orders for potato plants, 

















Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Springdal> Farm, Monroe, N. C. 


CORN 


dollars per barrel, f. o. 
Stevenson, Pungoteague, 





Ear Corn—Three 
b,; Keller. W. H. 
Virginia. 


Vardaman Stooling Corn—Pure-bred field 
selected, Limited amount at $3 bushel. Or- 
der now. E. C. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 

For Sale—Yellow improved Red Cob hand 
shelled seed corn, 85 per cent grain for $1.50 
for half bushel or $2.50 for a bushel by 
weight. D. A. Covington, Gibson, N. C. 


White Crystalian Corn—The Famous Mor- 
rison corn. Acclimated and improved, hand 
shell and sacked, 75c per peck; $2.50 per 
bushel. ° Holmes Arendell, Manager, Crystal 
Hill Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Rhode’s Mosby Prolific Seed 
Corn. Best strain for Gulf states. Two- 
eared, sound, drouth resistant. My experi- 
ence covers twenty-one years on the farm, 
five years in college, four years Experiment 
Station work, seven years farming and Farm 
Demonstration. Work. , My corn.is a product 
of this experience. . Prices $2°per'bushel. L. 
T. _Rhodes, — Bay Mine tte, Ala, 


LESPEDEZA 
Choice Lespedeza Seed—$2.50 per bushel, 
M. W. Brown, Zachary, La. 

















Recle -aned Lespedeza ‘Seed for Sale—Write 
for prices, free sample, and growing direct- 
ions. Box 61, zachary, La. 

Lespedeza Seed—One pound 30c, postpaid. 
Descriptive literature and prices free. W. 
E. Hopper, Agent, Zachary, La. 

Buy Lespedeza Seed from Oakland Planta- 











tion. . Good, clean, sound seed. Every seed 
from the new crop. No Johnson grass. A. 
M. Donnell, Ethel, La. 

COTTON 





Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—$1.50 per 
bushel. W. H. MeMichen, Altoona, Ga. 

Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Early big boll $1.50 
per bushel. DuPre Farm, Altoona, Ga. 

Cotton Seed—Turner’s Early Big Boll, bred 
and selected for these qualities, $2 per bush- 
el. The Turner Farm, Rt. 3, Hartwell, Ga. 








Mitchell’s ‘Early Double Prolific Yield Cot- 
ton defies boll weevil, insects, disease, frost 
and unfavorable seasons with largest profit 
and yield on record. The proof sent free. 
100 pounds seed sacked $5. Sugar Loaf 
Farm, Youngville, N. Cc. 

400 bushels pure Cleveland Big Boll Cot- 
ton Seed—Carefully selected from first two 
pickings, Gins thoroughly cleaned before 
ginning. Crop produced one and one-third 
bales per acre planted in six foot rows be- 
tween truck crop on poor land. Will quote 
price on apeticetion. State quantity want- 








ed, R. E. L. Brown, Chadburn, N. C. 


spring delivery. Ge.” De} 








KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $15 
Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla. 


}, postpaid, 





LETTUCE 
Lettuce Plants—Nice, healthy Big Boston, 
80c per thousand. Special prices on large 
orders, _H, A, Rau, Castle Hayne, _N. oF 
MELILOTUS 


10, 000 Pounds Rec leane d Me lilotus Seed— 
10 cents pound, 10 to 100 pounds; 8e larger 
quantities, Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooks- 
ville, Miss. ; 











OATS 
For Sale—Fancy, recleaned Fulgh m oats 
cy, ghum oats 
$1 $1 per bushel, rs A. Bush, Richland, Ga. % 





For Sale —Choice Banc roft Oats, 70c, ‘Re- 
Cleaned 75c bushel, F, A, Bush, Richland 
Georgia. pi 





PECANS 








Fine budded Stewart Pécan thas AOA 
Holmes, Tallulah, La, ees. A. J. 








Extra high-grade budded and grafted pa- 
pershell pecan trees, Famous, Stuarts Suc- 
cess and Van Deman varieties; 6 feet high 
$1.50 each; 10 or more $1.35 each. Set your 
pecan trees now. Immediate shipme nt; 
cheap express rates. Send check or mone; 
order at once, .Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded Bass Papershell 
Pecan c ‘ompany, _Lumberton, Miss. 


PEANUTS a 





: Good Stock Seed Peanuts—9%5c bushel cash. 
Christian Dickson Co., McIntosh, Fla 


Hand assorted Virginia Bunch and Valen- 
cia seed peanuts for sale. F. P, Latham, 
Belhaven, N. Cc, 

Pecan Trees—Are you 
furnish most attractive 
Now is the time to set. 
tion free. J. B. Wight, 








interested? Can 
season end prices. 
Valuable informa- 
Cairo, Ga. 


PEAS 





Mixed Peas—$1.50 per bushel, f. 0. b. Geo, 





H. McKay, Maxton, N. ¢ 
For Sale—All kinds of cow peas, cheap. 
Write for prices. H Long, Silverstreet, 


South Carolina, 





For Sale—Cow peas, price $1.50 per bush- 
el; fT... 6. DP, oe point. Watts Brokerage 
Co., Calhoun, Ga. 


delivered 





Peas for Sale—Write me for 
prices Whippoorwill, New Era, Black and 
mixed peas. McCullar, Jr., Box 182; 


Booneville, Miss. 


For Sale—2,000 bushels field peas for seed 
at $1.50 per bushel, f. o. b., Wilmington. 








Sample furnished on application. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wholesale Grocers, Wil- 
mington, N. C. ° 

Peas for Sale — Whippoorwills, Clays, 
Blacks, Red Rippers and Mixed. $1.50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. our station, in good bags, Also 
several hundred bushels peach 


seed, Ca- 
tawba Produce C6, Conover, LN. C 








POTATOES 
Nancy Hall, Triumph, and Porto Rico 
sweet potato plants, $1.60 per 1,000. Order 
now for early shipment. W. W. Morris, 
Fort Green, Fla. 
Do you sell Yams in . June and “July 2 We 


do. Write for prices on our June Yam seed 
potatoes, Matures in six to eight weeks, 
Holloway Bros., Valdosta, Ga. 


Early Red Sweet Potatoes—Earliest grown 
here for Northern markets. Ahead of any 
other variety. Also Hayman and Nancy 
Hall seed and table size. Write Sam Lefters, 
Gloucester, N.. ©, 


Sweet. Potato Plants—Millions ~ for early 
spring delivery, wholesale and retail. Write 
me at once for my special offer on all orders 
booked now. G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 
“The. Plant Man.” 


Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes—Earliest, 
hardiest, best producer, most _ profitable. 
Prices 80c per bushel hamper. Plants $1.75 
per thousand. Orders filled in rotation. We 
ship strong, vigorous plants and count every 
one of them. Order now., L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. ‘ 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, and Southern Queen, Ready for ship- 
ping by April Ist. $1.50.per thousand for all 
orders received before March the first. All 
orders after that date regular price, $1.75. 
Plants true to name, Southside Dairy Farm, 
Box 393, Vidalia, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
1st, throughout season. Now booking orders. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico,, Early. Triumph, 
Queen Yam, -Georgia Favorite, $1.60 thous- 
and; ten thousand and over $1.50. Can ship 
promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. BE, as 
Pitts, Box 173, Cordele, Ga 

Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 




















umph. 1,000 to 5,000, $1.75 per thousand; 
6,000 to 25,000, $1.50 per thousand; 26,000 
and up, $1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction 


and full’ count guaranteed. Orders booked 
now for future delivery will have our care- 
ful attention. Eagle Plant Co., Bay Min- 
ette, Ala. 





SUDAN GRASS 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and  $300—$700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer. Price 25c 
stamps. 1 David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. 


STRAW BERRIES 





~~ Strawberry “Plants—$1. 80 “per r 1,000. 0. 300, 
post paid, for $1. Grape vines 10 cents each. 
Frost proof cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
John Lightfoot, _E. . Chattanooga, Tenn, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


The Newton Nurseries—Growers of clean, 
high-grade Nursery stock. We make a spec- 
ialty of fruit bearing trees, apple, peach, 
pears, plums, etc. All stock delivered to 
your depot. Write for catalog, Rt. 1, New- 
tén, N.C 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPBIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





term subscriptions, if paid wholly 
; five years, $ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 


years, 3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
in advance: two years, $1.60; three 





get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, if 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
sent together, all for $2. 


year for $1.50. A club of t 





The date to which your subscriptio 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up 


and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


n is paid is given on the little red or 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
to December $31, 1916, etc. After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 





liable business houses and their patro 
The conditions of this guarantee are, 
to us within one month after the ad 
after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 


lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 

and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by 


made 


subscriber 
Progressive 


any 
in. The 


ns, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
that the claim for loss shall be reported 


vertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virg 





always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


inia, Georgia and Florida should 











Prizes for Letters from Boys and Girls 





UR series of articles for farm 
boys will be a-regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 
Mail us by February 5 letters on 
“Potassium (Potash): What It Is and 
How to Supply It,” and by February 
12 on “Lime (calcium): What Are Its 
Uses and How to Apply It.’ 

For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the letter from a boy 


under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by Febru- 
ary 5 letters on “We Learn What It 
Takes to Make Good Bread,” and by 
February 12 on “We Learn How to 
Cook Vegetables.” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 
not to exceed 200 words. 








PLANT LESS 


i 
/ 


f 


if 


/ 


GET A BETTER STAND VU 


Wetoh ae) aed 44?) 


ie / 


Plant your cotton seed evenly spaced, a seed every 1 to 6 inches. 


Furnished with or withe 
out fertilizer distribu 

tor. We carry stock in 
every Southern state, @n- 

suring quick 

delivers. 


Write for book 
giving full in- 
formation. 


Write today! 


- 


Positive 
Peanuts, Peas 


No bunches—no skips. 


The Ledbetter “One-Seed’”’ “»,°*"= Planter 


will insure a better stand with a bushel of 
seed to three acres than a bushel to the 


acre the old way. No seed are wasted in 
useless bunching. 


You save seed—save a big part of choppi 
bor, and plants grow belter’ a go gp Sn 
crowded. 


because not over- 


force feed insures perfect planti: f 
» Corn, Millet, Cane and aime’ Goulet tte: 


out crushing. Planting is in plain sight. 


Easily set to plant at any depth 
level or on a ridge. 


» in furrow, on the 
Sold under absolute guarantee. 


The Southern Plow Co., co2Etm St., Dallas, Texas 





ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


You needn’t be ff you read 
our great new book-— 


THE 
Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 


Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Tank absolutely guaranteed 
tor 5 years. A wonderful bargain at $54. Ont- 
fit includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. Steel 
Tower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion. 


Water Systems as Low as $39 


We install Water Supply Systems of every kind and 
build Tanks (wood or metal), and Towers for every 


purpose. 

Your plumber or afiy good mechanic can make the [f 
installation. Other Systems up to the largest such 
as used by railways, factories and municipalities. 
Our Engineering Department will help you solve 
your problems whether your needs are great or 
small. Write for Water Works Circular No. 42. 


48.P. Simplar Gasoline Engine $64 


6 h.p. only $94. For general use or in con- 
- nection with Water Systems, 











Our greatest offer igs one o14 subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 








The Prisoner of Zenda 


ey 


| (Continued from page 20, this issue) 


He looked at me with a mocking 
smile; but suddenly he rode near to 
me. 

“lm unarmed,” he said; “and our 
old Sapt there could pick me off ina 
minute.” 

“m not afraid,” said I. 

“No, curse youl” he answered. 
“Look here, I made you a proposal 
from the duke once.” 

“Til hear nothing from Black Mich- 
ael,” said I. 

“Then hear one from me.” He low- 
ered his voice to a whisper. “Attack 
the castle boldly. Let Sapt and Tar- 
lenheim lead.” 

“Go on,” said I. 

“Arrange the time with me.” 

“IT have such confidence in you, my 
lord!” 

“Tut! I’m talking business now. 
Sapt there and Fritz will fall; Black 
Michael will fall ts 

“What!” 

“Black Michael will fall, like the 
dog he is; the prisoner, as you call 
him, will go by Jacob’s ladder—ah, 
you know that?—to hell! Two men 
will be left—I, Rupert Hentzau, and 
you, the King of Ruritania.” 

He paused, and then, in a voice 
that quivered with eagerness, added: 

“Isn’t that a hand to play?—a 
throne and yon princess! And for 
me, say a competence and your Ma- 
jesty’s gratitude.” 

“Surely,” I exclaimed, “while you’re 
above ground Hades wants its mas- 
ter!” 

“Well, think it over,” he said. “And 
look you, it would take more than a 
scruple or two to keep me from yon- 
der girl,’ and his evil eyes flashed 
again at her I loved. 

“Get out of my reach!” said I; and 
yet in a moment I began to laugh for 
the very audacity of it. 

“Would you turn against your mas- 
ter?” I asked. 

“He gets in my way, you know. 
He’s a jealous brute! Faith, I nearly 
stuck a knife into him last night; he 
came most cursedly mal apropos!” 

My temper was well under control 
now; I was learning something. 

“A lady?” I asked negligently. 

“Aye, and a beauty,” he nodded. 
“But you’ve seen her.” 

“Ah! was it at a tea party, when 
some of your friends got on the 
wrong side of the table?” 

“What can you expect of fools like 
Detchard and De Gautet? I wish I'd 
been there.” 

“And the duke interferes?” 

“Well,” said: Rupert meditatively, 
“that’s hardly a fair way of putting 
it, perhaps. I want to interfere. 

“And she prefers the duke?” 

“Aye, the silly creature! Ah, well! 
you think about my plan;” and, with 
a bow, he pricked his horse and trot- 
ted after the body of his friend. 

I went back to Flavia and Sapt, 
pondering on the strangeness of the 
man. 

“He’s very handsome, 
said Flavia. 


Well, of course she didn’t know 
him as I did; yet I was put out, for I 
thought his bold glances would have 
made her angry. But my dear Flavia 
was a2 woman, and so—she was not 
put out. On the contrary, she thought 
young Rupert was very handsome— 
as, beyond question, the ruffian was. 

“And how sad he looked at his 
friend’s death!” said she. 

“He'll have better reason to be sad 
at his own,” observed Sapt, with a 
grim smile. 

As for me, I grew sulky; unreason- 
able it was, perhaps, for what better 
business had I to look at her with 
love than had even Rupert’s lustful 
eyes? 

“Unless you smile, Rudolf, I cry. 
Why are you angry?” 

“Tt was something that fellow said 
to me,” said I; but I was smiling as 
we reached the doors. and dis- 
mounted. 

There a servant handed me a note; 
it was unaddressed. 


isn’t he?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“It it for me?” I asked. 

“Yes, sire; a boy brought it.” 

I tore it open: 

Johann carries this for me® I warned you 
once, In the name of God, and if you are a 
man, rescue me from this den of murderers! 

A. DE M. 

I handed it to Sapt; but all that the 
tough old soul said in reply to this 
piteous appeal was: 

“Whose fault brought her there?” 

Nevertheless, not being faultless 
myself, I took leave to pity Antoin- 
ette de Mauban. 

(Continued next week) 





The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 


(Concluded from page 18, this issue) 


strong I shall not touch alcohol, ci- 
garettes or tobacco in any form. If I 
take anything between meals it shall 
be plain and nourishing, like bread 
and butter, raisins or fruit, instead of 
pie or cake. I shall eat three good 
meals a day, but be especially careful 
about having a nourishing breakfast.” 

“Edith, you are four years old, what 
diet are you having?” 

“Oh, just plenty of milk and eggs, 
cereals, fruit and vegetables. Of 
course, I do not eat fried foods nor 
those that have very much grease in 
them. My mother does not like to 
give me very much meat, especially 
pork and ham, nor does she like me to 
have many coarse vegetables, like 
cabbage, collards, turnips, etc., but 
she gives me plenty of soup, lettuce, 
baked potatoes, rice, custards, and 
other good foods. 


Diet for Tubercular Sufferers 


** A LICE,” said Miss Margaret, “you 
have a hard time looking like a 

consumptive, but since you are sup- 
posed to have tuberculosis, what shall 
I give you?” 

“A liberal supply of easily digested 
food, known as the ‘stuffing process’.” 

“And what may that be?” asked 
two or three of the children at once. 

“Fat, in the form of cream, butter, 
olive oil, breakfast strip, and beef fat 
because their caloric value is great 
in proportion to their bulk; many 
proteins, among which are eggs, raw 
and cooked in many ways. I begin 
with three eggs a day, increasing the 
number until I eat eighteen. I must 
be very careful then to keep myself 
from becoming bilous. I eat a great 
deal of beef, lamb, chicken, duck and 
game, I take milk and wafers, raisins 
and nuts between meals. 

John laughed and said, “Well, I call 
that consumption—of food!” 

“Now, I have heard from every ong 
of you,” said Aunt Margaret. 


A Convalescent From Typhoid 


“ATO,” SAID the thin little voice of 
Mary, “I am just recovering 
from typhoid.” 
“To be sure, and what 
nurse give you to eat?” 


does the 


| 
i 


| 
| 


“When I first took any food it wag 


liquid diet but now I am having the 
soft diet. Whatever I take, it must 
contain flesh-building material be- 
cause I am thin,’—here everybody, 
laughed. “It must contain energy-pro-< 
ducing material but must not ferment 
readily, like poorly cooked starches, 
and must not be hard to digest.” 

“This was my fluid diet,” she said, 
“broths, beef juice, beef tea, tea and 
coffee, which supply very litthe nour- 
ishment, and then milk, cocoa, fruit 
beverages, barley and rice waters, 
toast water, albumen drink, gruels 
and milk soups for real food; and this 
is my soft diet now—broths and soup 
with grains, eggs, every way but fried, 
cereals, cereal puddings, custards, jel4 
lies, junkets, ice-cream and ices.” 

“Now, children,” said Aunt Mar 
garet rising, “I wonder if after all 
these wonderful foods, you are well 
enough to indulge in ice-cream and 
cake? Do not forget that next time 
we are going to learn how to econo 
mize in prepating foods. Perhaps we 
shall all go to the kitchen and try ou 
hand there.” 





Save your papers and get binder. 


| 






























































OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 






















































































































































































CORN CLUB BOYS SHOULD 
ORGANIZE 





Members in Each School District or 
Township Should Organize and 
Have Regular Meetings — Then 
Have County Meetings Also 


To the Boys in Corn Club Work in 
North Carolina: 


HE year just closed has been a 
very successful one for the boys’ 


agricultural club work in North 
Carolina. More interest has been 
shown bothamong 
the farmers and 


business men than 
heretofore. A 
larger per cent of 
reports from corn 
club boys _ has 
been received than 
in any previous 
year. The reports 
from the first year 
in pig club work 
are showing some very interesting 
results. Because of the poultry clubs 
there are more pure-bred chickens in 
the state than in any previous year, 
and by far more modern comforta- 
ble chicken houses for the poultry 
this winter than ever before and con- 
sequently there will be more eggs. 


Interest in the crop rotation club 
is quite gratifying, especially among 
the adults. They realize that the 
growing of an acre of corn on the 
same land each year is not good farm 
practice, and they are urging their 
boys to go into the rotation club. 

We are anxious to get the boys 
and their fathers to realize that all 
these clubs merge into the boys’ 
agricultural club work, and we 
want the boys to join the agricul- 
tural club and then decide to grow 
the crops or animals, or both crops 
and animals, they choose. 

The one thing we hope to empha- 
size in 1916 more than heretofore is 
closer local organization. We are 
lacking rural organization among the 
farmers all over North Carolina. Why 
not set the example for our fathers, 
boys, by the organization of the boys’ 
club work in every county in North 
Carolina? The boys are proud of 
their accomplishments along produc- 
tion lines, and we are just beginning; 
but why not go a step further this 
year, boys, and have real rural organ- 
ization through the clubs? 





MR. BROWNE 


There is no one thing that will help 
the work at this juncture more than 
to have definitely organized clubs all 
over the state. Let the school dis- 
trict or township be the unit, or even 
the county. The smaller units could 
hold meetings frequently, when the 
county agent is coming around, then 
from four to six times each year hold 
county meetings, with some social 
and recreational features. It is being 
done in Buncombe County. 

There is no greater need in rural 
sections today than for trained lead- 
ers,——men who can control bodies of 
their fellows, and with ease, preside 
over and direct gatherings. Where 
can the majority of our country boys 
get any better training than as offi- 
cers of these agricultural clubs? 

Furthermore, through these defin- 
itely organized clubs numerous prob- 
lems may be handled as they arise— 
for example, the question of the best 
seed corn for a given community and 
where to get it; the best breed of 
pigs or chickens, for a given section 
and the most reliable source from 
which to secure them. Community 
breeding may thus be established and 
a profitable business in pure-bred 
seed and livestock be built up. 

The office of Boys’ Club Work 
wishes to push this phase of the work 
and is going to take it up with the 
agents and boys right away. 

T. E. BROWNE, 

Director Boys’ Agricultural 

Clubs, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Humus or Vegetable 
Matter 


Two Prize-winning Letters from Our 
Boy Readers 











No Rich Land Without Humus 


HEN organic matter becomes 
thoroughly rotted and combines 
with-chemical elements in the soil, it 
is called humus. Indirectly, it is an 
important factor in fertility; in fact, 
soil devoid of humus is practically 
barren. Humus increases the mois- 
ture-absorbing ability of soil to a 
very marked degree and exerts a de- 
cided influence on the temperature of 
the ground. 
Barnyard manure is the best source 
of humus, although green crops plow- 





LOOK HERE, YOUNG FOLKS 


RE you reading our weekly ar- 

ticles on “Farm Facts Every 
Boy Should Know” and “The 
Wide-awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping”? We hope and be- 
lieve every one of our Progressive 
Farmer boys wishes to learn every- 
thing he possibly can about farm- 
ing and wishes eventually to be- 
come one of the very best farmers 
in his neighborhood; and that like- 
wise our Progressive Farmer girls 
are ambitious to learn all they can 
about housekeeping and home- 
making. In realizing these worthy 
ambitions these two series of arti- 
cles are well worth studying, and 
we hope you are keeping up with 
them each week. If not, start 
today. 











ed under are excellent. Usually we 
have considered only the plant food 
elements contained in manure, but 
manure has another value of greater 
importance which, if thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the farmer, would 
prompt him to make stock-raising a 
prominent feature and cause him to 
preserve and utilize every bit of ev- 
erything which can be made into hu- 
mus. 

Humus improves the physical con- 
dition of the soil by making it mel- 
low and friable and gives it permea- 
bility and “body.” It also assists in 
the absorption and retention of mois- 


ture, prevents puddling, baking and 
cracking, and renders light sandy 


soils productive and clay soils tilla- 
ble. 

Humus must be renewed from time 
to time, for it is lost in a soil which 
has been repeatedly cropped to cot- 
ton or like crops. It can be supplied, re- 
newed and kept active by the applica- 
tion of barnyard manure, green crops 
plowed under and rotation of crops. 

Soils may be rich in potash, phos- 
phorus and other organic elements 
and be abandoned as “worn out”, 
when, in fact, they need only humus 
to make them very productive. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
humus is practically worthless in un- 
aerated, water-logged and sour soils. 
Such soils need lime and drainage. 

T. S. BRYANT (Over 16). 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Grow Legumes, Says This Young 
Farmer 


ROWING or applying vegetable 

matter to land is the best way to 
make it rich. Stable and barnyard 
manure and similar matter can be 
hauled and applied to small areas, but 
it is impossible to enrich but small 
areas in this way, because of the fact 
that this kind of land-building mate- 
rial is so limited. 

The best way to enrich land is to 
grow and turn under abundant crops 
of vegetable matter. The best land 
builders are the legumes, such as 
peas, soy beans, velvet beans, vetch, 





crimson clover, bur clover, etc. Thin 
land can be made reasonably fertile 
in a few years by growing and turn- 
ing under yearly crops of legumes. 
All farm land in the South should 
have a carpet of green growing on it 
every winter, and all land too thin to 
produce a profitable crop in summer 
should be sowed to cowpeas, the vines 
plowed under in the fall and the land 
sowed again to a winter legume, and 
in this way the land in a few years 
would be well supplied with humus. 

LANE RHODES (Age 10). 

Horton, Ala. 





We Learn How to Bal- 
ance Meals, and Why 


Two Prize-winning Letters from Our Pro- 
gressive Farmer Girls 











Balanced Meals Necessary for Good 
Health 


AM a little girl ten years of age. I 

have studied the “Primer of Hy- 
giene”, so | am going to write you a 
letter, telling something I have learn- 
ed about, “How We Balance Meals 
and Why.” 

We balance meals by having differ- 
ent kinds of food. We have to have 
tissue-building material, as lean meats, 
milk, eggs, bread, peas, beans, etc., 
and foods that give heat and strength 
to the body, as bread, potatoes, ce- 
reals, vegetables, etc. 

I think if we have for breakfast or- 
anges, a cereal, bread, eggs or meats 
and some milk, we have a well bal- 
anced meal. We must have well bal- 
anced meals that we may have a clear 
brain and a strong body for study, 
work and play. 

EVA SPRUILL (Age 10). 

Plymouth, N. C. 





Five Food Principles 


BALANCED meal must consist 
of the five food principles, for ex- 


ample, protein, carbohydrates, fats, 
water and mineral matter. Protein 
builds tissues and flesh; carbohy- 
drates and fats yield heat and energy; 
water acts as a solvent, quenches 
thirst, and carries nutriment to all 
parts of the body; mineral matter 


builds bone, teeth, nails and hair. 
The commonest error in planning a 
meal is the repetition of the starchy 
element—mashed potatoes, macaroni, 
crackers, and rolls all supply it. The 
same food value might be obtained by 
eating five potatoes or five helpings 
of rice. Many people insist on serv- 
ing potatoes at every meal, no matter 
what other starchy dishes there may 
be. This should be avoided. Macar- 
oni with cheese forms a meal by it- 
self and should not be eaten with a 
heavy. meat. It may be served with 
hashes, left-overs, or with fish. The 
properly balanced diet is built around 


a dish containing protein. This may 
be meat, fish, or eggs; cheese and 
nuts may be used in cooked form. 


The starchy element is supplied in 


bread, potatoes, rice, hominy, maca- 
roni, noodles, corn meal, or other 
well known cereals. A meat sand- 


wich provides most of the proper el- 
ements for a meal. Green vegetables 
and fruits, however, are required to 
supply mineral salts. 

At least once a day such green veg- 
etables, as string beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, carrots, peas, onions, to- 
matoes, turnips, asparagus, arti- 
chokes, or lettuce, should appear on 
the table throughout the year. In 
summer, it is not too much to serve 
both a hot cooked green vegetable 
and a salad. Fruit should also be 
served at least once a day, and twice 
a day is not too often. Fat in the 
form of butter, cream, or meat-fat, is 
a necessary element for a perfectly 
balanced diet. Cream in moderation 
is one of the finest foods for growing 
children, and last but not least, let us 
not forget milk and eggs in the per- 
fectly balanced diet. 

WILLIE DELL SCOTT (Age 17). 

Arlington, Ga. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











“FIX” YOUR NAME 
often 
poultry 
advertising 


ERY 
and 


their 


we get letters from 


breeders 


livestock 
telling us to 
they 


stop 


because are sold out 
and can’t fill orders. 
Many of the factories are 


“sold out’ too, but they keep on advertising 


big automobile 


to keep the public from forgetting them. 
Years ago “Sapolio’’ was advertised a lot 
and was the biggest seller of all the cleans- 


ers. Evidently, they stopped advertising be- 
Cause they thought they didn’t have to any 
longer. Today women all over the United 
States think of Old Dutch Cleanser and Gold 
Dust when they think of cleansing com- 
pounds. The only way Sapolio can compete 


with them now 
for lost time, 
We used to hear a lot about 
but today it’s Ivory, Fairy, ete. 
If I were a breeder of pure-bred stock and 
found my surplus all sold out, I would keep 


is to advertise and make up 


Pears Soap 


@ small card standing in the good papers 
saying, ‘‘am sold out, but will book yeur or- 


der for delivery when cows calve, sows far- 
row or incubator hatches.’ I wouldn't want 
the other fellow to come along and take my 


future business away and have folks forget 
me as @ breeder, 

Mr. H. C. Davidson, of Obion, Tenn., has 
had a little haif-inch advertisement in our 
Central Edition without even missing a 
single week in over three years. Doubtless 
he has been “sold out’? but he has kept his 
“light burning’’, booked orders for future 
delivery and—nobody takes his trade from 
him. 


Keeping everlastingly at it brings success 
and it’s just as easy to fix your name as a 
breeders of Jerseys or Berkshires or Hamp- 
shires or Leghorns as it is for 
Hardware Co. to fix “Keen Kutter’ 
mind or for DuPont to 
his powder when you 
dig ditches, 

When folks write you—hold them, If you 
are going to have good stock they will wait 
on you. 


Simmons 
in your 
you think of 

plant trees or 


make 
go to 





MY “IRON CROSS” 
WO advertising agents were talking not 
long ago about the relative merits of cer- 
tain farm papers as advertising mediums 
and one of them said (laughing at me as he 


said it) “The reason I give my business to 
————- is that their advertising manager is 
one of these smooth, polished, diplomatic 
fellows who never rubs me the wrong way.” 

Now, it just so chanced that the speaker 
and I, only a few weeks before, had a gen- 
eral all around scrap——-he having (in my 


opinion) spent all an advertiser's money in 


a paper not as good as mine. Going over his 
head direct to the advertiser, IT won part of 
the for The Progressive Far- 
mer. results were tabulated, 
our paper simply discounted the first paper, 

Luckily for us, the above remark 
was made, [ had in my pocket the following 
letter from Couch Mfg. At- 
lanta, Ga.—makers of the famous Lankford 
Cotton Collar: 


appropriation 
Later, when 


when 


Bros. Co., of 


. 


“As 
there 


soon as we complete our plans, 

is one bet you can count on win- 
ning and that is The Progresive Farmer 
will be favored with a big slice of our 
appropriation. This is brought about be- 
cause we like Joe Martin, his frank way, 
his honest methods and coiperation in 
seeing to it personally that the patrons 
of The Progressive Farmer are cared 
for. We say this because we mean it 
and not because we have an axe to 
grind.” 

No soldier on the battlefields of Europe is 
prouder of his than I am of 
Mr. Couch’s letter. I be called 
“honest and frank” and dip- 
lomatic.”’ 


[ron Cross 
would rather 


than “smooth 





QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 
With a nickel in one hand and a dime in 
the other, I to my sister's 
your choice.” 


used to say 
little Babe, take 
Invariably take 
cause it looked the biggest. 

One day, however, took the 
bought some cheap candy, got sick and—my 
big sister chased a breem. 


girl—‘‘Here, 


she would the nickle be- 


nickle, 


she 


me with 


That’s the way with a lot of advertisers. 
Because some cheap paper claims more 
“circulation” than a good one claims and 


says its rate is “lower” a lot of advertisers 
buy space because it’s “cheap,”” And—like 
my sister's little girl—they often get “‘sick’’. 

Read the reproduction of Mr. Kirby's iet- 
ter in this issue. It is typical of many. 
Mr. Kirby didn’t get. sick enough to die as 
an advertiser he found The Pro- 
Farmer a good doctor who saved 
“quack.” 


because 
gressive 
him from the 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. here was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 








Brought Success and Profits i= = 
To 650,000 Poultry Raisers Bi yar. 


Stalog 


EADER, if g7ofizs can interest you I want you 
to get in touch with us. I want to tell you 
how and why Old Trusty has brought success 

and profits to so many thousands of people, and to 
outline to you the Johnson Plan of raising chickens, 
ducks, turkeys or geese on a money-making scale. I want to 





give you the same plans and ideas that started our customers 
from coast to coast doubling up their poultry incomes. 


Maybe you have never given chickens much thought. Do you know that chickens 

can return more actual cash for the little attention you give them than pork, beef 

or mutton? On some farms Old Trusty has madethe poultry pay all the bills and 
more. A mainstay income so to speak. Profits in other lines are saved—or 
put into the bank or into improvements or luxuries that were not possible before. 
Let me tell you of homes where this has worked out. But, whether you go into 
poultry raising for all there’s in it, or just let it bring a few extra dollars now and then, 


it will pay you to get the Johnson plan. 


ideas hé : 


it right from the start. When you think of the fact 
that this incubator is used by hundreds of thousands 
more people than those who use any other, you must 
admit that it has made a d7g success. It leaves no 
doubt as to the des¢ incubator. One thing about Old 
Trusty is that profits are sure if you do your part. 


It can turn out record-making hatches for you at any 
time of the year. In coldest January or February as 
easy as in warm May or June. 


There will be no obligation whatever. The book is free. I just 
want you to know what we have done in starting others, and 
what we can do for you too if you want to make more money 
than you are making now. 


There’s no experiment about it—no lessons to learn—no big in- 
vestment made—you do not drop any of your present work—and 
it’s not even necessary to have had previous experience, for O/d 
Trusty brings all the experience that’s needed. Anyone can oper- 
ate it—even the most inexperienced have made big hatches with 


Make Winter Hatches for Big Profits 


M. M. Johnson 


It’s the cold weather hatches that give you the big profits in 
chickens to sell in July and August or laying pullets in the 
fall and winter months when egg prices are highest. You need 
Old Trusty for this work. Here and there you may find an 
incubator that can make cold weather hatches, but remember, 
you are asked a high price for it. Old Trusty gives you top- 
notch construction at the bottom price because it’s built in 
the largest exclusive incubator and brooder factory in the 
world. We make its parts in lots of tens of thousands. 
We have the most modern labor and cost saving equip- 
ment. We have no ‘‘big guns’’ drawing fat salaries and 
adding to our overhead cost. Therefore we are ina 
position to give you the biggest value for the least 

money. That’s Old Trusty. 


Practically speaking, there’s no wear out to Old 
Trusty. One customer, Mr. S. W. Warren, at 
Tryon, Neb., bought an Old Trusty of us twelve 
years ago. A few weeks ago he wrote that it’s 


still giving good service. That gives Old Trusty a pretty low 
cost per year, don’t you think? And figuring that Old Trusty 
generally pays back its cost with the first hatch, what could 
be a better investment? But Iam not going to urge you to 
buy an Old Trusty. What I want you to do is to send for 
our book and then arrange your plans accordingly. In this 
book we give you the facts on the raising of poultry as 
we found from actual experience. You’ll find no fancy 
advertising language in it and nothing drawn from the 
imagination. It’s just a home-made book gotten up 

by ourselves here in our own printing shop in Clay 
Center, but it’s crammed full of sane money-making 

ideas from cover to cover. ; 


hd then you’re in line 
Send for it today for another income, 
Write your name on a postal or send a letter, as 


you prefer. But mail it today. Yours truly, 
H. H. JOHNSON 


The M.M.Johnson Co.,Clay Center, Neb. 


Less than 
still buys OLD TRUSTY 
ipped freight paid 


ockies — a trifle 
more to points 
farther west. Quick shipment 
from factory at Clay Center 
or warehouses at St. 
Joseph, Mo., or 
Seattle, Wash, 


Shi 
toanywhere east of the 





in Various Sizes 
40 to 90 Days’ Trial 


i 





An Engineer and 
a Poultry Raiser. 
Inventor of Old 
Trusty and Founder 
of the Largest In- 
cubator Business in 
the World. 





